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Politics and Records 


Editorial Notes 


T is generally thought that politics and 

music do not mix. But if we accept 
the remark accredited to Disraeli that 
“In politics nothing is insignificant,” then 
we can hardly shut our eyes to the politi- 
cal game that governs music in this coun- 
try. It is not in our province, however, 
to look behind the scenes of music and 
report all the political or—should one say 
— expedient interplay that governs the 
birth of music on records. As so much 
is cloaked in mystery, we can ofttimes only 
guess at what is going on. It is not in the 
province of the critic to consider the costs 
of a recording venture in dollars and cents, 
or to be guided in a survey of same by 
similar related facts. 

What comes out of the record is judged 
solely on the quality of performance and 
reproduction. If it is good its source or 
cost is not necessarily our concern. Un- 
fortunately, some people are seemingly un- 
able to separate music from its source, and 
We have had a 
number of letters of late from irate readers 


this involves politics. 


berating us for not telling our wide audi- 
ence that such-and-such recordings eman- 
ated from behind the iron curtain. In 
most of these correspondents’ estimation, 
they were tainted by a hateful political 
smear that spoilt the quality of the music 
for them. This is an unfortunate state of 
affairs which cannot be condoned. If the 
quality of a musical performance is fine, 
what matter its source? Do we pry into 
the private lives of our most admired 
artists and shun them because we do not 
see eye to eye with them in their religious 
worship or their political leanings? 
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After the war, a lot of fine musicians 
were discredited by the fact that they 
were suspected ex-Nazis. 





In most cases, 
the smoke blew over in time and most 
people forgot the political aspersions and 
recognized the quality of their artistry. 
After all, the musicians are merely doing 
what they are best fitted to do in society 
— making music. 

We have never cast aspersions on an 
artist’s politics or, for that matter, on the 
politics of any recording company. Be- 
cause we have hdd letters from many call- 
ing our attention to the fact that the Stutt- 
gart Chamber Orchestra was operating in 
the Russian zone of Germany, we thought 
to pay a compliment to this fine organiza- 
tion and its able conductor in the opening 
statement of our review last month of its 
recording of Vivaldi’s The Seasons. That 
remark was intended to convey only our 
high regard for those estimable artists to 
those who decry anything on records de- 
rived from a source which they deem un- 
holy. Unfortunately, the compliment 
back-fired; the sponsors of the recording 
felt — and perhaps justifiably so on subse- 
quent revelations — that it had been seri- 
ously misrepresented. 

“While we recognize your right to dis- 
cuss the musical aspects of the perform- 
ance in question,’ wrote one London 
official, “‘and to draw on any analogical 
conclusion you wish, we must point out 
that this recording was not accomplished in 
the Russian controlled zone of Germany. 
London ffrr has with ALL other leading 


record manufacturers, who have large 
(Continued on page 31) 
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As In Mozart's Time 





MOZART: Concerlo in G major, K.453; 
Ralph Kirkpatrick (piano). Concerto 
in Dmajor, K.218; Alexander Schneid- 
er (violin). Both with the Dumbarton 
Oaks Chamber Orchestra conducted 
by Schneider. Haydn Society LP 
dise HSLP-1040, $5.95. 

AHERE is a most interesting disc, which 

contains one of Mozart’s greatest piano 

concertos performed with a small orches- 
tra (about 20 pieces) with the soloist 
playing on a John Challis reproduction of 
the small late-18th-century piano. This 
type instrument, for which Mozart con- 
ceived the music, permits a clean articula- 
tion of the rapid scale passages and florid 
ornamentation. There is a startling bal- 
ance of tonal timbres in this rendition 
which surely approximates how Mozart 
wanted his music to sound, though it is 
known that the composér expressed him- 
self as being happier with a larger instru- 
mental ensemble. An interesting compari- 
son of balance and piano tone can be made 
with the recent recording of the G major 

Concerto by Hambro and the Oklahoma 

City Symphony (Allegro LP 3011). 

The G major Concerto, an unusually high- 
spirited work in the outer movements, is 
made by Kirkpatrick to sound a good deal 
more sober than it actually is. Though 
his playing is sensitive and refined, it does 
not have the type of “oil-like” fluency for 
which Mozart’s playing was famed. More- 
over, it seems to miss one of the principal 
points necessary in this and many another 
Mozart work. That point is the realiza- 
tion that Mozart could progress from a 
smile to a tear within the moment and in 
addition could move his listener without 
pulling a long face. 

Schneider, who plays the charming D 
mejor Concerto and conducts both works, 
has the same ideas as Kirkpatrick. Present 
at all times in his work is high skill, seri- 
ousness of purpose, and a knowledge that 


Mozart’s music is meat rather than a 





sweet. For these things anyone would be 
grateful. What is missing is an appropri- 
ate smile here and there, and above all a 
little fun. If anyone remembers the 
superb Szigeti-Beecham performance of 
this violin concerto, he will know what I 
mean. 

The recording of both performances, 
accomplished in Columbia’s 30th Street 
Studio, is superb resonant and alive. 


C.J.L. 





CONSUMERS’ 
LP RECORD REVIEW 


A MONTHLY DIGEST of reviews 
of all available LP releases for any 
given month prepared for conveni- 
ent housing in any standard loose- 
leaf binder. This concise summary, 
arranged by composer in alpha- 
betical order, is designed to give the 
busy record enthusiast authorita- 
tive comment on the vast field of 
today’s recorded literature on LPs 
in brief, easy-to-use form. 


A COMPREHENSIVE INDEX 

to be prepared at the end of each 
year will make Consumers’ LP 
Record Review a unique reference 
source of unusual value. 


THIS REVIEW a complement 

to The American Record Guide 
sells at 15 cents the copy, or $1.75 
the year. To subscribers of the 
Record Guide, yearly subscription 
price is $1.25. Ask your Dealer for 
a copy, or send 15 cents in stamps 


THE 
AMERICAN RECORD GUIDE 


P.O. Bldg., Room 11 
PELHAM 65, NEW YORK 
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THE CRITIC AND THE TECHNICIAN 


TECHNICAL 
TALK 


By H. Vose Greenough, Jr. 





RITICISM of phonograph records has existed here and abroad for many years. 

In England The Gramophone, now in its twenty-ninth year of publication, pioneered 

such criticism. In this country, two men operating through different periodicals pion- 
eered the new trend beginning twenty-seven years ago. The editor of this magazine 
started the ball rolling in 1924, at the point of the turn from acoustic to electric record- 


ing, and R. D. Darrell compiler of the famous first edition of the Gramophone Shop 
Supplement (a landmark in phonographic literature) began his record-reviewing 


career in 1926. 

It was not until the middle 1930s that record criticisms began to spread out into 
various American and English publications and newspapers. ‘Today, in this country, 
more than fifty periodicals and countless newspapers have departments devoted to 
record reviews. ‘There is, however, only one serious American publication in my 
estimation devoted entirely to the subject, free of commercial influence, which has 
commanded the respect of musician, technician and record enthusiasts for upward to 
eighteen years. The growing trend of caustic and patronizing critical comments in 
many publications teday, as well as uninformed writings on technical matters, is con- 
fusing an issue which deserves to be sanely and objectively considered. 

By and large, technical articles on various aspects of recording and reproducing have 
appeared in different periodicals during the years. The problems of reproduced music 
especially in relation to radio began to manifest themselves in print in the middle 1930s. 
Technical articles related mainly to record reproduction were less frequent. Since the 


war, the latter have become more numerous. 


It is difficult to say which of the two subjects recording or the reproduction of 
records should rank as the most important. One particularly harmful aspect of 


this matter is the current; almost complete confusion of the critic in technical matters. 
A comparison of reviews by several record critics on the same recording will immediately 
demonstrate this fact. There is no point in record criticism upon which disagreement 
exists as on the technical aspect. Such a state of confusion, to be fair, is not entirely 
the fault of the critic. It is the result of the semantics of a new industry and technique 

the inability to express in understandably simple terms the merits and faults of 
music in reproduction. In part, this is due to a lack of agreement, even among tech- 
riicians themselves, as to the proper nomenclature for certain properties of sound. 
More often, however, it is due to a basic lack of technical knowledge on the part of a 
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critic, which is often revealed by liberal and faulty use of the few technical expressions 
generally agreed upon by engineers. 

That record critics devote the most space to discussions of the musical perform- 
ance is understandable. I do not quarrel with this approach. The music is the most 
important part of the record. Its suitability for reproduction and the manner in which 
it is performed form the proper material for the critic. The actual techniques of re- 
cording do not enter into the picture unless, by virtue of outstandingly good or out- 
rageously bad recording, the reproductive technique intrudes itself upon the critic. 

One might, at this point, define that quality which marks the recording as out- 
standingly fine, inasmuch as this clarifies the opposite condition. Without definitive 
knowledge of qualitative goodness, no basis can exist on which a recording can be 
criticized on technical grounds. To this writer, the most important single factor is 
faithfulness to the original sound as performed under ideal acoustical conditions and 
reproduced under equally ideal conditions. As this involves personal taste, it calls forth 
interminable argument. It is a well known fact that no two listeners or engineers are 
in agreement regarding the ideal listening conditions in a concert hall or recording studio. 
It is therefore hardly to be expected that agreement on this matter will exist with the 
most informed critics. 


Ideal Reproduction Is Easy to Obtain 


Contrary to general belief, ideal reproduction in recording is fortunately easier 
of attainment inasmuch as it is concerned with the transformation of the recorded 
sound into actual sound in a room which involves purely mechanical and electronic 
processes. This can be achieved by careful attention to detail in the matter of choice 
of turntable, speaker, pickup and amplifier-equalizer, plus careful mounting of the 
speaker for best results in the room to be used for listening. For monaural or “single 
ear’’ listening, this ideal is not far from being realized today in the homes of many 
listeners. 

This condition, unfortunately, cannot be applied to the phonograph used by many 
critics. Therein lies the vital point of my argument. The record critic’s phonograph 
should be the best available, and of equal importance the critic should know how to 
operate it intelligently in order to be able to criticize from a technical standpoint. From 
experience in listening to reproducers used by record critics throughout the country, the 
writer is of the opinion that of all the factors in the record critic’s ability or inability to 
practice his responsible profession, knowledge of operating intelligently the equipment 
in use is the one in which the critic is most often inadequate. It is the least understood 
functional requirement. With remarkably few exceptions, the standard of reproduction 
in the homes and offices of critics is woefully bad. 

One may ask what incentive is given the engineer to produce truly fine recording, 
such as is coming from all major and many smaller manufacturers today, when the fate 
of his work is to be judged on a machine with a cheap turntable, an ancient and too 
heavily weighted crystal pickup, a badly distorting amplifier and a commercial loud- 
speaker that is more often than not poorly mounted and located. From such a system, 
every distortion known to science can arise, and usually does. Even the finest repro- 
ducing system under inexpert handling can yield a false impression of what is actually 
on the record, and one of the commonest faults in criticism today is false or unjust 
comments on reproduction based on incorrect setting of the reviewer’s machine. 

Critics of national repute are guilty of making unjustifiable comments like “lacks 
bass,” “tinny,” or “fuzzy recording.”” Such comments could have been avoided had a 
small amount of attention to the proper adjustment of the instrument been made to 
compensate for the recorded characteristic. This would have yielded a perfect reproduc- 
tion of the recorded sound. It is occasionally heart-breaking for an engineer (I speak 
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from bitter experience) to find his best work at the mercy ef critics in the category 
described above. Such treatment as he accords a recording on occasion is not only 
unfair to the manufacturer but also to the record buyer, who is thus discouraged from 
purchasing a falsely condemned recording. This then is a plea to record critics in par- 
ticular, and to listeners in general to examine their phonographs. A few simple tests 
with standard, commercially available test records can reveal turntable troubles like 
“wows” and “flutters,” which will be discussed at greater length in future articles. 

Tests for distortion are more elaborate, but can be avoided by use of high-quality 
amplifiers, pickups and speakers known to have low distortion. Of the utmost im- 
portance, time taken to learn to operate the equipment will not be spent in vain. No 
two recording companies record with the same “characteristic’’ these days, hence im- 
proper compensation for either bass response or treble pre-emphasis in the reproduc- 
tion can yield totally false results on playback. The disc of one firm can be, when 
played on an incorrectly balanced machine, impossibly shrill and lacking in bass, where- 
as the record of another firm may sound perfect with the same setting of controls. Un- 
less this is understood by both the critic and the record buyer, the best recording engi- 
neering will go unappreciated by a lot of people. 


Concise Technical Knowledge Required 


Now the reader may wonder why, in this first article, | have directed my blast 
against the critic. It is the obligation of every responsible magazine to be able to vouch 
for the technical knowledge of their critics. When one buys a record, one expects not 
only a fine, well-integrated and possibly realistic performance of the work purchased, 
but one has a right also to expect competent engineering. Concise technical commen- 
tary on that record should help the buyer to make up his mind whether the reproduc- 
tion maintains the high standard set by performance — if not, why not. If the record- 
ing is truly bad, it is the critic’s duty to warn the buyer. By correct use of such terms 
as “‘liveness’’ and others defining the quality of the reproduced sound, the critic can 
help the buyer choose a recording to his taste. If the critic does not understand the 
nature of the technical deficiency of a recording, he can easily warn his reader that 
such exists without writing a paragraph of meaningless words as some do. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that reproduced sound varies with different equipment, especially in 
regard to speaker setups. Therefore, describing some technical deficiencies are best 
generalized. There are those who are opposed to spacious quartet recording, and also 
those who prefer dead-studio symphonic reproduction. Such qualities can be correctly 
described by the critic. Where real distortion exists — as opposed to any arising in a 
critic’s machine this should be described. By so doing, the critic definitely helps 
his readers. 

One cannot, | presume, hope for that rarity, the completely unbiased reviewer. 
In some ways, it is good for the critic to have a slight bias, provided it is known and 
allowances made for it. If, from time to time, critics were to state their basic prefer- 
ences in recorded sound, this would clarify their position for readers. Failing such an 
“almost too good to be true” state of affairs, we can only hope that our critics will take 
time to learn their technical vocabulary and to adjust their phonographs in the proper 
manner. 





Publishing Date 


Though our publishing date is regularly the twenty-eighth of thep revious month, 
September’s issue was delayed by vacations and lateness of record review material.—Ed. 
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Berlioz’s “Nuits d’ete”’ 





A Critique 


/BERLIOZ: Nuils d’étée; Suzanne Danco 
(soprano) with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Thor 
Johnson. London LP dise LLP 407, 


$5.95. 


ATHESE six songs, all to poems by 
Théophile Gautier, were originally pub- 
lished in 1841. They comprise an amaz- 
ing work for a number of reasons, especial- 
ly when we realize their place in the 
chronology of French song. Even Gounod 
was still a fledgling in those days, Fauré 
and Debussy not yet born. Yet the pieces 
are hardly in the tradition that was to de- 
velop as the lied francaise; rather they 
anticipate the big orchestral songs of Du- 
pare. It is hard to think of them with pi- 
ano accompaniment, though they were 
originally composed in that way. They 
stand, unique and unprecedented, their 
strongest influence Beethoven and their 
idiom pure Berlioz. Curiously, most of 
the poems are known through other as- 
sociations. Villanelle has been set by 
Bizet and by Reber: Sur les lagunes is 
based on the poem of Fauré’s Lamento, 
Au cimitiére on that of the Lamento of 
Duparc, while L’ile inconnue shares its 
text with Gounod’s Ou voulez-vous aller? 
The second and fourth of the songs have 
been familiar to collectors for some years, 
thanks to two of Maggi Tyte’s best re- 
corded performances. It is in precisely 
these two songs that we miss a quality in 
the new recording that we had come to 
expect. It is not a matter of tempo, but 
of lilt: in Le spectre de la rose Miss Teyte, 
dreaming of last night’s ball, is still men- 
tally waltzing. The case of L’absence is 
harder to analyze, but what Miss Danco 
lacks is the intensity of expression that 
thrilled us in the Teyte record. The 
Teyte voice, too, had in those days a 
warm appeal that Miss Danco cannot 
match. For all this | suspect Miss Danco’s 
interpretations are the more carefully and 
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subtly worked out. 
at more variety than does Miss Teyte. 


Certainly she aims 


In the other four songs Miss Danco and 
Mr. Johnson rise to their best, and a very 
fine best it is. The soprano certainly has 
done nothing finer for records, unless it 
be her Ravel Shéherazade. P.L.M. 


A Note on Notes 


Ho’ MANY record buyers read what 


the companies print on the back of 


LP envelopes or the end papers of albums 
is hard to say, but given our modern 
habit of i 


ment-see, 






cessant fact-grubbing and com- 
ing, the chances are that these 
record notes are faithfully studied by a 
good many purchasers and become part of 
what is “generally known.” It is there- 
fore regrettable that the merits of this 
reading matter should be so uneven, and 
that the most challenging subjects should 
usually be the ones treated most irre- 
sponsibly. 

For example the remarks upon the re- 
cent London LP of Berlioz’s song cycle 
\Nuils d’élé presents the reader with a 
mixture of error and faint praise that 
could hardly be more inadequate to the 
purpose. The author, Mr. Norman Suck- 
ling, (whose name incidentally is misspelled 
on the envelope) wrote a book on Fauré, 
and this has apparently not equipped him 
to interpret the work of the two Roman- 
tics, Gautier and Berlioz. Nor has his re- 
search made up for his deficiencies. He 
begins by telling us that the songs were 
composed in 1832, a date he can only have 
evolved out of his inner consciousness, for 
all that can safely be said on the evidence 
is that they were composed by 1841. The 
poet did not print the verses until 1838. 
He may of course have given his friend 
manuscript copies earlier, but it is virtual- 
ly certain that they were not in existence 
in 1832 when Gautier, aged 21, was writ- 
ing his first novel and reprinting early 
poems among which the present set does 
not occur. The commentator is correct 
as to the dates when Berlioz orchestrated 
the songs, though it might have been 
added that two of them were also revised 
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in 1856; the point of all this being that 


musically the cycle is a creation not of 


youth but of maturity. 

As regards the significance of the work, 
the critic takes occasion to quarrel with a 
very tenable statement of Dr. Alfred Ein- 
stein’s to the effect that’ Berlioz initiated 
the characteristic lyricism of French nine- 
Having denied 


teenth-century music. 


this, the notes go on to describe each of 


the six songs with evident distaste for all 
but one. Perhaps in order to seem con- 
scientious, the writer runs after origins 
and influences as far off as Neapolitan 
folk songs and early opera, or tells us 
that if No. 2, Le 
Spectre de la Rose, had been longer, it 
better ballet of 
that name than a common waltz measure. 
This that a 


should be danced seems an odd way to 


with a straight face 


would have suited the 


suggestion dramatic aria 


damn Weber’s enchanting I/nvitalion to 


the Dance. 
Some Details 

In each of the songs the critic picks out 
a detail for discussion, but this is seldom 
illuminating. The splendid modulation 
in Villanelle, the insistent pedal in Sur les 
Lagunes, the amazing economy of tone 
color throughout, are passed over. In- 
stead, we are told about Absence which 
a song critic as judicious as Ernest Walker 
has called “‘the most perfect thing Berlioz 
ever wrote” that a “wilfully incorrect 
“of doubtful effect.” The 


writer moreover gives the impression that 


cadence” is 


as a song writer 
with 


3erlioz has to compete 
Dupare and Gounod, whereas of 
course he preceded them and they have to 
compete with him, in the manner indi- 
cated by Dr. Einstein. 

Everyone is at liberty to dislike any or 
all of these songs, but it would seem, in 
the first place, appropriate for a record 
company not to choose as introducer a 
hostile critic, and in the second place, in- 
cumbent upon that critic to penetrate the 
composer’s intentions in detail and as a 
Vuils d’été, chosen and 
Berlioz, 
different ways with the pursuit of happi- 


whole. The six 


grouped and titled by deal in 


ness through love. 


How did Berlioz play 
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variations on that theme so as to make a 


little musical encyclopedia upon it? That 
And the 


astonishing diversity of form, pace, line, 


was the true critical question. 


orchestration and atmosphere was cer- 
tainly worth a few words. Some readers 
might even have preferred those words to 
misinformation and musicology. 

Jacques Barzun 


NEW OPERA 
RECORDINGS 


CILEA: Adriana Lecouvreur (Opera in 4 
Acts); Gianeinto Prandelli (Mauriz- 
io), Plinio Clabassi (Prince de Bouil- 
lon), Aldo Bertoeci (Abbé), Saturno 
Meletti (Michonnet), Pasquale Lom- 








bardo (Quinault), Tommaso Soley 


(Poisson), Carla Gavazzi (Adriana), 


Miti 
Bouillon), Orchestra and Chorus of 


Truceato Pace (Princess de 
Radio Italiana conducted by Alfredo 
Simonetto. Cetra-Soria LP set, 3 


dises, $17.85. 


AFRANCESCO CILEA (1866-1950) was 
one of a group of post-Verdi opera com- 
posers who gained a reputation in Italy 
1890s. 
Ciléa from his contemporaries Puccini and 


in the It is difficult to separate 
Giordano to whom he owes much in his 
style. Though not as individual as Puc- 
cini nor as prolific as Giordano, he had a 
gift for lyrical melody, and his lighter 
scenes in this opera have a certain charm 
Much of his 


Adriana reminds one of 


and dramatic achievement. 
dramatic style in 
Giordano without the all too obvious 
theatrical tricks of the latter. 
or set-pieces, on the other hand, often sug- 


His arias 


gest the influence of Puccini. 

Adriana Lecouvreur is based on a play 
by Scribe in which Sarah Bernhardt and 
other famous actresses in the latter part 
of the 19th century starred. As a small 
boy in Paris, | was sent to see Bernhardt 
in this role but remember little of it as I 
curled up in my seat and went to sleep. 


Years later, when I heard the opera in 
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Italy with Eugenia Burzio and later with 
Claudia Muzio in the lead part I managed 
awake. It was Caruso who 
created the role of Maurizio in 1902 at La 
Scala and later sang the part in 1907-08 
at the Metropolitan with Lina Cavalieri 
as Adriana. Both the public and the press 
were apathetic to the opera, yet it seems 


to stay 


to have had subsequent success in Europe 
outside its native land. 

This performance is one of the best of 
its kind that Cetra-Soria has advanced on 
records. While Gavazzi (who will be re- 
membered for her realistic portrayal of 
Minnie in Cetra’s The Girl of the Golden 
West) is no Muzio, she nonetheless turns 
in a firstrate performance as Adriana. The 
rest of the cast is made up of some of the 
better younger singers in Italy, most of 
whom acquit themselves favorably. Pran- 
delli, who is slated to appear at the Met 
this season, possesses a fine lyric tenor 
voice which he uses well. Simonetto con- 
the Radio 
Italiano tellingly and the recording does 


P.H.R. 


ducts excellent orchestra of 


full justice to ell concerned. 


GOUNOD: Faust (Opera in 4 Acts); 
Eleanor Steber (Marguerite), Eugene 
Conley (Faust), Cesare Siepi (Mephis- 

(Valen- 

(Siebel), 

Thelma Votipka (Marthe), Lawrence 


topheles), Frank Guarrera 


tine), Margaret Roggero 
Davidson (Wagner), Chorus and Or- 
chestra of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association 


conducted by Fausto 


Cleva. Columbia set SL-112, 3 discs, 


$16.50. 


ATHIS is a Metropolitan Opera Produc- 
tion a duplication of several perform- 
ances of Gounod’s Faust heard at the opera 
house this past season. The presentation 
of this popular opera has altered consider- 
ably through the years at the Metropoli- 
tan. There was a time around the turn 
of the century when it was given with 
singers trained in the French tradition, 
but with the passing years its perform- 
ances have been entrusted to casts drawn 
from artists of all nationalities. There are 
many who contend that the Met’s per- 
formances of Faust in recent years have 
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not been among its best productions. Be 
that as it may, opera-goers of today ap- 
parently welcomed its revival this past 
season with casts drawn mainly from the 
Met’s American roster. 

Of the several recorded versions of this 
opera, the French “‘La Voix de son Maitre” 
version (issued by Victor in 1931) had its 
stylistic attributes. Of the singers, how- 
ever, only Journet was completely satis- 
factory. There is strong competition for 
this new performance in the 1949, Beecham- 
directed version which 
re-issue on LP discs. 


Victor will soon 
When the latter was 
issued in 1949 to honor Beecham’s seven- 
tieth birthday, it was unanimously hailed 
by the press, and the New York critic 
Virgil Thomson — who seldom comments 
wrote “Sir Thomas 
has again made both musical and record- 


about recordings 
ing history.” Sir Thomas chose a cast 
mainly of young French singers, the best 
of which were Noré, as Faust, and Rico, 
as the Devil. Geori-Boué as Marguerite 
had a girlish freshness but her consistent- 
ly white production brought little expres- 
sive variation to the role. Truth to say, 
it was Beecham that dominated the per- 
formance and there are those who contend 
his orchestra assumes the major role. 
There is more beauty of voice in Steber’s 
Marguerite, though her portrayal lacks 
temperament and some of her singing is 
not always as smooth as one might wish. 
Conley is a competent Faust, manly and 
sure of his high tones, but lacking in sen- 
tient warmth and _ stylistic refinement. 
Siepi is an intelligent singer with a truer 
than Rico, but he fails to 
make his characterization as_ strikingly 


bass voice 


realistic as the latter. Guarrera suggests 
an immature Valentine; his singing in 
this recording, however, is more appreci- 
able than it was in the opera house. 
Cleva is a typically Italian operatic 
While his performance lacks 
the delicacy and refinement, the ofttimes 
dramatic splendor of Beecham’s, it has a 
healthy Latin exuberance which keeps the 
music moving in the brighter scenes. Else- 


conductor. 


where, his tendency to allow the singers 
the reins on occasion removes him from 
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the spotlight, a place — it should be ob- 
Beecham never leaves. 

As a recording, this is a striking ex- 
engineering work. 
“There is fine tonal clarity and a proper 
hall resonance to give essential liveness. 


-P.H.R. 


served — 


ample of Columbia 


WEBER: Der Freischuetz (Opera in 3 

acts); Hans Hopf (Max), Marjan Rus 
(Cuno), 
Maud Cunitz (Agathe), Emmy Loose 
(Annchen), Alfred Poell (Ottokar), 
Siegert Reinhold (Zamiel), Otto Edel- 
mann (Hermit), Vienna State Opera 


(Caspar), Franz Bierbach 


Chorus and Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Otto Acker- 
mann. London LP set, 3 discs, $17.85. 
The Aldenhoff (Max), 
Kurt Boehme (Caspar), Werner Faul- 
haber (Cuno), Elfride Troetschel 
(Agathe), Irma _ Beilke (Annchen), 
Karl Paul (Ottokar), Hannes Haegle 
(Zamiel), (Hermit), 
Chorus of Dresden State Opera and 


Same; Bernd 


Heinz Kramer 
Saxon State Orchestra conducted by 
Rudolf Kempe. Urania LP set URLP- 
103, 3 discs, $17.85. 


The 
(Max), Georg Hann (Caspar), Maria 
Mueller (Agatha), Spletter 
(Annchen), Willi Domgraf-Fassbaen- 
der (Ottakar), Felix Fleischer (Zam- 
iel), Josef Greidl (Hermit), 

Orchestra of the Berlin 

Opera conducted by Robert 

Decca LP set, 2 dises, $11.70. 


ADER FREISCHUETZ is a landmark 


in German opera; it was “the first decis- 


Same (excerpts); August Seider 


Carla 
Chorus 


State 
Heger. 


and 


ive triumph of the romantic movement in 
German music and the enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of the German people of a form 
of art peculiarly its own, one based on its 
own nature and characteristics and cor- 
responding to its own native ideals in 
(Richard Aldrich in 
the preface to Schirmer’s edition of the 


music and poetry” 
score). We have waited a long time to 
get fairly complete versions of this opera 


on records. It is a striking commentary 
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on the competitive spirit in today’s rec- 
ord field that suddenly we have three 
versions offered on LPs. 

The Decca set is a badly abridged ver- 
sion, made by Deutsche Grammophon in 
1943 and previously issued in 1949 by 
London on 78 rpm discs (see our review 
in the July 1949 issue). 
are musically complete with spoken dia- 
logue only in part. 


The other sets 


The merits of these performances vary. 
The 
London set has the best all-around engi- 
neering 
fortunately, 

rather stolid 
spirit and warmth of feeling. 


None is completely satisfactory. 


and the finest orchestra. Un- 
Ackermann’s conducting is 
lacking in requisite 
The best of 
London’s soloists are Hans Hopf (who comes 
to the Metropolitan this year), Alfred 
Maud Cunitz 


is hardly a seasoned Agathe and much of 


and 


Poell, and Emmy Loose. 


her singing is too four-square; her big aria 
in the second act is overwhelmed by mem- 
ories of the great Agathes of times past 
The late 
Georg Hann, who sang Caspar in the 


who sang it for the phonograph. 


Decca set, was to have been a member of 


London’s cast. His successor, Marjan 
Rus does not rise to the occasion — he 
lacks essential weight of tone. His de- 


ficiencies and Ackermann’s stolid orches- 
direction ““Wolf-Glen”’ 
which for all its melodrama is an 


tral makes the 
scene 
important asset to the success of this 
opera’s performance lack the essential 
punch it has in the Deutsche Grammophon 
recording. The other principals acquit 
themselves satisfactorily and the Vienna 
State Opera Chorus is excellent. 

The Urania performance has as Caspar 
Kurt Boehme, who possesses the requi- 
site weight of tone. Though he does 
not retard memories of Georg Hann, his 
is a more forceful and telling performance 
Moreover, Kempe’s conduct- 
ing is more knowing — the casting of the 
third bullet is an example of his keener 
There is in 


than Rus’s. 


sense of dramatic puissance. 
the orchestral playing of this set a fine 
feeling for the romantic ardor and glow of 
the music, though one misses some of the 
integral orchestral niceties of the Vienna 
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Phi harmonic, especially its superior horn 
aplying. Trcetschel’s Agathe is more ma- 
ture than Cunitz’s but lacking in Maria 
Beilke’s 
chen has all the attributes of a knowing 
soul rette. 


Mueller’s dramatic ardor. Ann- 


The balance of the cast are 
well enough versed in their roles though 
Aldenhoff is hardly an appealing. Max. 
The chorus of the Dresden State Opera is 
not quite as smooth toned as that of the 
Vienna State Opera. The recording is 
realistic in quality. P.H.LR. 
LEONCAVALLO: 

2 Acts); 

Giuseppi Valdengo (Tonio), Lucine 


I Pagliacci (Opera in 
Richard Tucker (Canio), 
Amaro (Nedda), Thomas Heyward 


(Peppe), Clifford (Silvio), 


Orchestra and Chorus of the Metro- 


Harvout 


politan Opera Association conducted 
by Fauto Cleva. Columbia LP set SL- 
113, 2 dises, $10.90. 
AOF THE SEVERAL complete record- 
ings of this popular opera, this is the most 
That it 
Association produc- 


outstanding reproduction. is a 
Metropolitan Opera 
tion lends it a certain prestige. 


today’s productions at the Met, 


Among 
this one 
rates above average. Gone are the days 
of the great performance in which Caruso 
officiated. The role of Canio became so 
closely associated with Caruso in his time 
that few others were given the opportunity 
to prove their worth in the part. Because 
of Caruso’s success, it became a foregone 
conclusion that Canio had to be sung by a 
dramatic tenor which resulted in far too 
many singers bellowing their way through 
the opera. The public either was ignorant 
of the fact, or had forgotten, that a famous 


lyric tenor created the role at the Met in 
the 1890s. 

Tucker’s portrayal of the rcle of Canio 
remains, in my estimation, the most musi- 
cally satisfying on records. He does not 
shout but strives to make music with his 
which feat. Gigli, 
Merli, Valente, and Mullings were neither 


voice, is no mean 
stylistically nor musically as consistently 
praiseworthy as Tucker, though they were 
all competent performers. 

This performance introduces a new- 
comer at the Met Of 


the several sopranos who sang the role in 


Lucine Amaro. 


previous recordings, none are as satisfy- 
ing as Miss Amaro. Hers is a lovely lyric 
voice with a sensuous vibrancy well suited 
to the role. 


Heyward as Peppe gives the finest per- 


Of the other singers, Thomas 


formance of this minor part on records. 
His expressive singing of the Serenade in 
Act IL is only overshadowed by Schipa’s 
valued recording. Valdengo is hardly in 
the great tradition of Tonios. Granforte 
and Galeffi were more thrilling singers. 
However, his keen sense of characteriza- 
tion stands him in good stead. Harvout 
as Silvio is a bit mealy-mouthed for an 
ardent lover. 


is competent. 


Cleva’s orchestral direction 


—P.H.R. 


~7AUBER: Fra Diavolo (Opéra Comique in 
3 Acts); Hans Hopf (Diavolo), Arno 
Schellenberg (Lord Kookburn), Marie 
Luise Schlip (Lady Pamela), Lorenz 
Fehenberger ( Lorenzo), Gottlob Frick 
(Matteo), Irma Beilke (Zerlina), Karl 
Boehme Karl 
(Beppo), Saxon State Orchestra, Chor- 
ennai (Continued on page 32) 


(Giacomo), Wessely 
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Bee Is IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as the mind is pitched the 
ear is pleased with melting airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in 


unison with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart replies. 


—William Cowper 








BACH, J. C.: Sinfonia in E flat, Op. 18, 
Vo. 1; SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 3 
in D major. London LP dise LLP-405, 
$5.95. ALFVEN: 
GRIEG: Sigurd Jorsalfar. 
LP disc LLP 406, $5.95. 
nati Symphony Orchestra conducted 


Vidsummer Vigil; 
London 
The Cincin- 


by Thor Johnson. 


AOF ALL Bach’s sons, Johann Christian 
was perhaps influenced most by the Italian 
school. He was one of the chief exponents 
of the “that 
Italian instrumental idiom which was the 


galant style, essentially 
issue of a revolt against the severer musical 
manner of the Handelian period.” His 
sinfonias for double orchestra are admired 
for their engaging tunes, their instrumental 
polish and élan. The present work is a 
firstrate example of this composer’s treat- 
ment of this 18th-century form. 

After long years, Schubert’s Third Sym- 
phony seems coming into its own. This is 
the second LP recording in many ways 
The work 


is characterized by a classical restraint 


a richer sounding performance. 


which is tossed out only in the Rossini- 


like finale a perpeluum mobile. The 
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Allegretto is one of the composer’s most 
charming slow movements. 

Thor Johnson, a pupil of the late Serge 
mark of his 
detailed 
His style in both these works can be classi- 
The Bach 


is not so sharply etched as some con- 


Koussevitzky, shows the 


master in his feeling for care. 


fied as amiable music-making. 


ductors treat such music though it moves 
along freely enough. The Schubert sug- 
gests careful preparation in the perform- 
ance. It has a nice feeling for the com- 
poser’s idiom though a bit weighted in 
sound. 

Alfven’s tone poem, depicting some of 
of St. 


melodies taken from Swedish folk songs 


the festivities John’s Eve, uses 
and dances which are quite fresh and de- 
lightful. 


ment, aims for an expansiveness not found 


This music, full of simple senti- 
in Grieg’s music which it recalls. Some 
think it too long for its own good, but 
others admire its lyrical grace and roman- 
The Grieg opus is best 
Hom- 
which is reproduced with 


tic sensitivity. 
known for its Nationalistic finale 
age March 
startling realism. Its three pieces were 
originally written as incidental music for 
a play by Bjérnson depicting a heroic fig- 
ure of Viking days. The first two sec- 
tions, based on original songs for the play, 
are intimate examples of Grieg’s art and 
welcome additions to his 


should prove 
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music on records among his admirers. 
Johnson’s performances convey the friend- 
liest feelings for both composers. 

The recording in both dises is full and 
rich in tonal quality with more vitality 
Alfven 


There is not the same high brilliancy in 


and sparkle in the and Grieg. 
the reproduction that is found in Lon- 


P.H.R. 


don’s English-made records. 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7 in A 
major, Op. 92; Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York con- 
ducted by Bruno Walter. Columbia 
LP disc ML-4414, $5.45. 

ATHIS RECORDING has the splendor 

and richness of a new gold coin in a plush 

30th-Street 
produces an orchestral sound which is as 


setting. Columbia’s studio 
rightly balanced as any heard today 

that balance is especially appreciable in 
its full-toned middle range where others are 
Definitely, this is the 
handsomest sounding Beethoven Seventh 


often deficient. 


on records. 
Though the recording challenges former 
ones, the performance does not similarly 


compete with all other versions. The fa- 
mous Toscanini performance, recently 
transferred to LP (RCA Victor LCT- 


1013), remains the most vital reading, and 
despite its 15 years of age proves that 
quality in reproduction can be satisfac- 
torily obtained by realistic dynamics even 
Victor’s LP 
version requires only a bit more juice to 


though the range is limited. 


substantiate its worth. 

Walter’s reading of this work stresses 
gemiillichkeit, in the manner of the Vien- 
nese school. There is unmistakably af- 
fectionate shaping of many melodies, but 
in the bigger sections where passion and 
linear variation are needed, Walter is often 
remiss. While there is much to admire 
in his rendition of the opening movement, 
in its final pages it lacks the rhythmic 
definition of the Toscanini reading. In 
the lovely Allegretto, there is tenderness 
and beauty of sound, but the tragic im- 
His 


pacing of the scherzo seems just right and 


plications are not fully exploited. 


here he is more expressive than Toscanini, 


especially in the trio section. His finale 
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is ever-spontaneous but not always as 
subtly varied as it might have been. What 
makes Walter’s Beethoven appreciable to 
many is its honest human emotions — its 
As one musician has 
said: “One relaxes when listening to 
Walter's But though the 
listener relaxes, should one have the feel- 


unintensified force. 
Beethoven.” 


ing that the conductor also relaxes on oc- 
The performance has not the 
intensity of the recent Muench 
but there is more personal ex- 


casion? 
driving 
version 
pression in it than in the Ormandy per- 
formance. It is closer to Weingartner’s 
type of music-making which, for many, 
The glory 
of Beethoven is, however, by no means 


P.H.R. 


Vo. 2 in C 


Bruckner Symphony 


will be endorsement enough. 


one man’s secret. 


BRUCKNER: 


minor; 


Symphony 
Linz 
Orchestra conducted by L.G. Jochum. 
Urania LP set URLP-402, two discs, 
$11.90. 
AAFTER WRITING his first symphony 
which he fondly called “a bold young 
girl,’ Bruckner came to Vienna where 
we are told — he was overawed by the pre- 
vailing conservatism, hence decided his 
second symphony would be more conserva- 
It is, like all of his 


symphonies, a greatly protracted composi- 


tive than the first. 


tion, but like the others it has some very 
The of the 
work is regarded as the slow movement, 


attractive moments. heart 
a very religious piece with chaste and 
simple harmonies. Be that as it may, the 
first movement with its suggestions of the 
open country has a lyrical charm and 
simple beauty that is somewhat mitigated 


After 


building a wonderful climax, he goes back 


by the composer’s redundancy. 


over things again and again as though he 
The 


scherzo, a real rustic peasant dance, and 


likes lingering in certain localities. 


the finale are surprisingly boisterous 

suggestive at times of a country bumpkin 
bouncing around, but what a good time 
Bruckner has exploiting his orchestra. Of 
Bruckner’s 
life, wrote one English critic, might be de- 
scribed as one long act of thanksgiving for 
the power of spilling ink on paper. He 


course, the finale is too long. 
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certainly spilt it here 
purposes. Yet, for all its rhetorical style 
this music has some wonderfully exuber- 
I was glad to hear it in 
~this competent performance which is most 
realistically recorded but tonally some- 


ant moments. 


what heavy-weighted on occasion from a 
strong hall resonance. Some tonal waver- 
ing was noticeable in sustained passages, 
especially in the Andante. P.H.R. 
HANDEL-SCHOENBERG: Concerto for 

String Quartet and Orchestra; BACH- 

MOZART: Adagios andFugues, k .404A; 

Janssen Symphony Orchestra of 
Werner 
Columbia LP disc ML-4406, 


Los Angeles conducted by 
Janssen. 
$5.45. 

ATWO FREE TRANSFORMATIONS 

by such masters as Mozart and Schoenberg 

Handel’s 


Concerto Grosso, Op. 6, No. 7 and Bach’s 


from such first-class music as 
Well-Tempered Clavichord would seem to 
promise more than one receives from this 
Mozart’s (for van 


Swieten in the late 1770s) of six three- 


disc. arrangement 
part fugues and his own adagios by which 
he prefaced each fugue are as run-of-the- 
mill and uninspired as any the mature 
Mozart turned out. Bach, even in Mozart’s 
at least elegant tonal clothing, is a bit un- 
comfortable. The individual strands of 
contrapuntal fabric are often obscured. 

Schoenberg has completely transformed 
Handel’s music. He has retained the 
general structure only in his use of a con- 
cerlino which is set in contrast with the 
tutti, 


strings, woodwinds, brass, and timpani. 


now a full modern orchestra of 
Schoenberg says that his concern was “‘to 
employ hitherto unused possibilities, fing- 
erings, methods of playing, the mastery 
of which would enable the instrumentalists 
to play modern themes and melodies per- 
fectly.”” This he has surely done, but the 
pungency of sweet-and-sour flavoring that 
pervades his 1933 alteration does little 
justice to Handel nor is it particularly 
tasty on its own terms. 

Janssen and his men perform compe- 
tently and the excellent. 
—C.J.L. 


recording is 
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to good and bad JPA YDN: Symphony No. 52 in C minor; 


Symphony No. 56 in C major; Orches- 
tra of the Vienna State Opera and 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Anton Heiller. Haydn 
Society LP disc HSLP-1039, $5.95. 
ATHESE are two important symphonies 
Both works 
sustain the listener’s interest from start to 
finish. Their recording by the Haydn 
Society has historical interest inasmuch as 


from Haydn’s middle period. 


this enterprising organization has taken 
the trouble to reconstruct the alto horns 
demanded by Haydn to obtain the clear, 
penetrating tone the composer wanted. 
To dwell at length on these works is not 
possible without the scores, but both have 
unusually fine opening movements and de- 
lightful finales. The lovely slow move- 
ment of the C major is also of unusual 
interest for its extended use of the bassoon. 

The performances of these works are 
tidy enough and seemingly well balanced. 
But Heiller’s direction lacks imagination 

- there is a sort of old-maid primness 
In the opening of the C minor, 
the playing is a little fuzzy on occasion 
In the 
spirited finale, the conductor misses some 


about it. 
and there is no nuancing of line. 
of the required gaiety. The approach to 
the opening movement of the C major, 
where dramatic excitement prevails, is too 
cut-and-dried. 
the fine standard of the society. 


The recording maintains 


—P.H.R. 


MARTIN-WILDER: The Grandma Moses 
' Suite; Orchestra conducted by Daniel 
Saidenburg. Columbia 10” LP disc 
ML-2185, $4.00. 
ATHIS SUITE is derived from the back- 
ground music of the Falcon Films produc- 
tion of a picture based on the life of the 
primitive American painter, Anna Mary 
Robertson Moses, better known as Grand- 
ma Moses. There are ten movements, 
each of which is intended to recall ‘‘some 
incident in her career, some one of her 
paintings, or some phase of life on her 
The general quality of the music 
aims for folk character, but none of the 


farm.” 


pieces quite have the universal appeal of 
Grandma Moses’ pictures. As one painter 


friend pointed out to the writer, they 
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have overtones that are not true to the 


subject. “‘Grandma Moses” pictures are 
simply constructed like folk music which 
use simple triads; the overtones of ex- 
tended chords in this music wrongly sug- 
gests an impressionist painter.”” The per- 
formance and recording are satisfactory. 

5. 
MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 1 in 
C minor, Op. 11; Winterthur Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Vietor 
Desarzens. Concert Hall LP disc 

CHS 1080, $5.95. 

ATHIS expertly written, beautifully pro- 
portioned symphony was written when the 
fifteen. The lively 


opening allegro is followed by an intimate 


composer Was only 


little andante, both of which well reflect 
the exhuberant and more pensive facets 
of the 
tuneful 


The scherzo is 


young composer. 


and short and final move- 


ment allegro con fuoco actually em- 


ploys a splendid miniature fugue, ending 
most imaginatively on a coda in the 


key. 
The Winterthur Orchestra has not been 


major 


noted for fine recorded performances but 
under Desarzens their permanent con- 
ductor — its playing is the best I’ve heard 
on record. This performance is small- 
scale but it is also razor-sharp and for 
that reason | prefer it to the recent re- 
Van the 


Philharmonic (Renaissance X- 


cording by Hoogstraten and 
Stuttgart 
28). 


factory. 


The recording is tonally most satis- 


D.R. 


PROKOFIEFF: The Love for Three Or- 
anges Suite; Lieutenant kijé — 
Suile. Capitol LP dise P-8149, $4.98. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Nutcracker Suite, 


Op. 714. Capitol 10” LP dise L-8141, 
$3.98. TCHAIKOVSKY: The Swan 
Lake, Op. 20. Capitol LP disc P-8142, 
$4.98. All played by the French Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra  con- 


ducted by Roger Désormiére. 
ACAPITOL is to be congratulated for 
getting one of the greatest conductors of 
our time to record these works with one 
of France’s finest orchestras. Désormiére 
is a conductor of unusual attainments — 
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a thoroughly efficient musician, always 
rhythmically fluent and alert with a gift 
for achieving luminously transparent tonal 
textures. He has a fine sense of imagina- 
tion, which he imparts to the listener 

an uncanny feeling for fantasy and humor. 
ballet 
in the case 


His conducting of operatic and 
music is always refreshing 
of the latter it conjures a vision of the 
dancers in the mind of the listener. Thus, 
his fresh and sparkling performance of 
Tchaikowsky’s badly Vul- 


cracker Suite reminds us that this is music 


over-worked 
for dancing. It is a model performance 
that musicians would do well to study. 
I found it a delight from beginning to end 

a new experience after countless years 
of hearing this score too prettily played 
or treated with obvious respect but with 
little appreciation of its delicate fantasy. 

The Swan Lake recording is by far the 
It contains all the 
best parts of the score, except the Black 
Act 


111, which has long been needed on rec- 


best to reach records. 


Swan Pas de deur section from 


ords. The beauty and radiance of the 
conductor’s orchestral direction make for 
the most pleasurable listening. 

The Prokofieff works are full of 
fantasy, humor, and caricature. Of their 
genre, they are clever works which de- 


two 


mand imaginative treatment. This Désor- 
miére realizes with a fluency and efficiency 
which points up the music’s entertaining 
qualities. The Love of Three Oranges de- 
lightfully burlesques the bedevilments of 
imaginary demons. It’s really all about 
nothing but its very impertinence makes 
for engaging listening. The Kijé suite is 
one of the rare occasions of a happy realiza- 
tion of concert 
Désormiére savors and describes the con- 


movie music for use. 
tent of these scores like a true epicurean. 

The orchestral playing of all these works 
is distinguished for some fine solo playing. 
The strings are excellent and the per- 
reminders 

The live 
reproduction favors the highs, hence added 
bass is required. But even lifting the bass 
does not fully balance the middle fre- 
quencies. 


cussion instruments realistic 


that live men perform on them. 


I have a feeling that more room 
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resonance would have done the trick. But 
this is very realistic reproduction — some- 


times a bit garish as though the prismatic 


radiance of a hundred chandeliers had 
usurped a position in the precedings. 


There are some slight tonal variations sug- 
P.HLR. 


Vo. 4 in C 


gesting tape slippage. 
SCHUBERT: 


minor (Tragic); 


Symphony 
Lamoureux Orches- 
tra conducted by Otto Klemperer. 
Arpeggione Sonata in A minor ( Posth.); 
Nikolai and Joanna Graudan (cello- 
piano duo). Vox LP dise PL-6800, 
$5.95. 
AA LITTLE youthful verve and a little 
more technical security would have helped 
Klemperer, who has lately done a 
fairly noteworthy series of recordings, di- 
Schubert’s 


Tragic Symphony a bit too squarely to 


here. 


rects moderately engaging 


allow it to make all of its expressive 
points. His reading doesn’t quite sing, 


doesn’t quite soar. Ragged attacks here 
and there by a postwar Lamoureux Or- 
chestra that could use a few more tonal 
vitamins fails to help matters. 

Nikolai and Joanna Graudan do not lack 
tonal health, except on those few occasions 
when the cellist squeaks a trifle in high 
passages. But they do miss that unbut- 
toned vigor that is part and parcel of 
Schubert’s passionate, eternally youthful 
song speech. Listeners will find an obvious 
respect in the Graudans’ playing of Schu- 
bert’s uneven, rambling Arpeggione Sonata; 
but few, | think, will find the presence of 
the vitality that should reside in the work 
phraseology 


through sharply contoured 


and excitingly alive rhythm. In short, 
this is the way old folks play young folks’ 
music. C2... 


SCHUMAN: Judith and Undertow; The 
Louisville Orchestra conducted by 
Robert Whitney (in Judith) and by 
William Schuman (in Undertow). 
Mercury LP dise MG-10088, $4.85. 

AFRANK VIOLENCE is a prominent 

characteristic of Wiiliam Schuman’s work 

in the ballet theatre. Here are two rep 
resentative shockers: one, Undertow, con- 
cerned with the emotional development of 

a transgressor, is a fixture in the Ballet 
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Theatre repertory a credit to Schuman 
and to Anthony Tudor, the choreographer. 
The other, Judith, is a solo piece designed 
for the special talents of Martha Graham. 
Its the 


writings and tells of Judith’s slaying of 


story stems from Apocryphal 


Holofernes. Judith is particularly signifi- 
cant in that it is one of the few modern 
attempts at a dance concerto. The dancer 
with the aid of a few props performs the 
work on a concert stage in front of a gauze 
curtain which separates her from the or- 
chestra. 

Both scores, aside from some straining 
for cataclysmic effort, are made well, 
sound well, and are wholly suited to their 
Without the 


stage action, they still manage to stand up 


purposes. accompanying 


pretty well. Bright recording helps to 
show off Schuman’s sure-handed scoring 
and the fine work of the 50-piece Louisville 
Orchestra. Whitney’s and Schuman’s con- 
ducting is not the work of the dynamic 
virtuoso, but it is honest and forthright. 
Recommended. C.J.L. 
SCHUMAN: Phila- 

delphia Orchestra conducted by Eu- 


LP ML- 


Symphony No. 3; 

gene Ormandy. Columbia 
£413, $5.45. 

AThis important addition to American 

symphonies on record will be reviewed 

next month by Nathan Broder, Associate 

Editor of The Musical iiuarterly. 


STRAUSS, Joh.: On the Beautiful Blue 
Danube; Tales from the Vienna Woods; 
Treasure Waltz from The Gypsy Baron; 
Boston Pops Orchestra conducted by 
Arthur Fiedler. RCA Victor 10’’ LP 
disc LM-68, $4.67. 

AFIEDLER is an old hand at the Vien- 

nese waltz; he knows the value of captur- 

ing some of the lilt without excessive ru- 
bati and undue liberties. His perform- 
ances of these familiar waltzes are nicely 
played with just enough incisiveness to 


make them vital and not “schmaltzy.” 
He has his own ideas about tempi on oc- 
casion and wisely varies it to give variety 
to the waltz patterns. With an orchestra 
like the Boston Pops, he can hardly miss. 
Only one disturbing element in the short 
program on this LP disc exists namely 
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the division in the Treasure Waltz. The 
bright, clean reproduction is a pleasure to 
the ear. 5M. 





COPLAND: Concerto for Clarinet and 
String Orchestra; Benny Goodman 
(clarinet) with the Columbia String 
Orchestra conducted by Aaron Cop- 
land. Quartet for Piano and Strings; 
M. Horszowski (piano), A. Schneider 
(violin), M. Katims (viola) and F. 
Miller (cello). Columbia LP disc, ML- 


$421, $5.45. 


ABOTH of these works are mature Cop- 
land. The concerto was completed in 
1948 and the quartet, last year. In them 
the composer continues his recent con- 
trapuntal and antiphonal investigations. 
Consequently the works sound much more 
like the earlier Piano Variations or the 
Piano Sonata than they do like, say, El 
Salon Merico or Billy the Kid. The con- 
certo is a lean, wry piece of music with a 
supple and grateful solo part. It is in two 
movements, a slow waltz and a fast jazzy 
dance, joined by an extended cadenza. 
As in so much of Copland’s fast music, 
the dance is frenetic rather than vigorous 
and the extended coda which ends the 
work seems more loose-jointed than lean. 

The quartet is, in my opinion, the best 
work. The fast section is completely 
fragmentary but it is surrounded by two 
slow movements of surpassing beauty. 
The final pages, with their delicate sonori- 
ties and exquisite precision of melody, con- 
tain some of the finest Copland I know. 

With such an all-star list of performers 
the two works get superlative perform- 
ances with especial honors going to Good- 
man for some of his finest recent disc 
work and to Horszowski for his expert 
reading of a most difficult piano part. The 
recording is one of Columbia’s best. The 
fidelity is remarkable and the balance, 
particularly in the quartet, is precise. 


D.R. 
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DVORAK: Concerto in A minor, Op. 53; 
Nathan Milstein (violin) with Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Anton Dorati. RCA Victor 
LP dise LM-1147, $5.72 (also 45 rpm, 
WDM-1537, $5.14). 

AWHEN DVORAK completed his violin 

concerto in 1882, it was acclaimed as a suc- 

cessor to the Beethoven and Brahms con- 
certos. “Not since Beethoven's time 

with the exception perhaps of Brahms,” 
wrote one Czech critic, “has a composer 
written a violin concerto which so success- 
fully solves the combination of the con- 
certo and symphonic styles.” Joachim, 
who helped Brahms with his work, also 
assisted Dvorak and it was he who pre- 
sented the work for the first time at one 
of his own concerts. The work is rich in 

Dvorak’s Slavic melodic style the slow 

movement has true poetic beauty and the 

finale is a furiant full of gay tunes. 

Not so long ago, Capitol released a per- 
formance of this work made by the late 
Georg Kulenkampff before the war (LP 
P8052). It remains a worthy souvenir of 
his sterling artistry but is hardly as bril- 
liant or as burnished a performance as this 
new one by Milstein and Dorati. Milstein 
has the Slavic “feel” and his lustrous tonal 
quality, captured so realistically by Vic- 
tor’s engineers, is more rewarding. Fur- 
ther, Dorati’s orchestral performance is 
more rhythmically vital and tonally rich 
than was Jochum’s, but this may be due 
to Victor’s fine recording. P.HLR. 
HANSON: Concerto in G major, Op. 36; 

Rudolf Firkusny (piano) with the 

Eastman-Rochester Symphony Or- 

chestra conducted by Howard Han- 

son; GRIEG: Holberg Suite, Op. 40; 

Hanson conducting the string section 

of the Eastman-Rochester Sympho- 

ny Orchestra. Columbia LP disc ML 

$403, $5.45. 

AWRITTEN for the Koussevitzky Music 

Foundation in 1948, this piano concerto 

contains some of the most interesting 

Hanson I’ve heard. There are not too 

many atmospherics, no programmatic al- 

lusions and a minimum of Sibelius’ effects. 
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He uses jazz very well and constructs 
some highly interesting interplay between 
soloist and massed orchestra. The con- 
certo is tightly written and is both spare 
and clean. Firkusny, who first performed 
the work, is completely competent and 
lends it an excitement all of his own. The 
orchestra sounds better than it did when 
it used to record for Victor and the record- 
ing is accomplished with a maximum of 
fidelity. 

Grieg wrote his popular neo-classic 
suite for strings as an homage to the 18th- 
century Norwegian writer, Ludvig Hol- 
berg. In five movements prelude, 
sarabande, gavotte, air and rigaudon 
the work is Grieg at his ingratiative best. 
I personally prefer the Boyd Neel reading 
(London LPS 173) because it is a cleaner 
job than Hanson’s, but this recording is 
somewhat better balanced than London’s 


—D.R. 


HINDEMITH: Aammermusik No. 4, Op. 
36, No. 3 (Violin Concerto); Peter Ry- 
bar (violin and the Winterthur Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Henry 
Swoboda. Theme and Four Variations 
(The Four Temperaments); Franz Hol- 
letschek (piano) and the Winterthur 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Henry Swoboda. Westminster LP 
dise WL-5074, $5.95. 

ATHOUGH the present performance of 

The Four Temperaments (best known as 

the neo-romantic accompaniment to Bal- 

anchine’s choreography ) is not as effective 

as the previous LP version (Decca DL- 

7501 Foss and the Zimbler Sinfonietta), 

this disc is noteworthy for its presenta- 

tion of the little-known Kammermusik 

Vo. 4. This violin concerto, written in 

1925, is scored for the odd combination of 

violin soloist, two piccolos, clarinets in 

E flat and B flat, bass clarinet, two 

bassoons, contra-bassoon, cornet in B 

flat, trombone, tuba, four small tuned 

drums, four violas, four cellos, and four 
contra-basses. It represents Hindemith’s 
desire to create a sort of modern gebrauchs- 
musik. 

The work is in five movements. There 
is a short majestic introductory section 
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PRCA VICTO 


As part of this exciting new release 
there’s music you’ve heard a million 
times—but never so beautifully! A 
wealth of thrilling new performances 
of grand old tunes by the world’s 
greatest artists! 

Marian ANDERSON 

Beloved Schubert Songs. 7 selections. Franz 
Rupp at the piano. WDM 1530, $3.99. 
LM 98, $4.67. 
Alto Rhapsody, Op. 53 (Brahms). RCA 
Victor Symphony Orchestra, Fritz Reiner, 
conductor. Robert Shaw Chorale of Men’s 
Voices, Robert Shaw, conductor. WDM 
1532, $2.83. 

First Piano Quartet 
Fiddle Faddle (Anderson) and Medley 
(Foster). 49-3306, $1.16. 


HEIFETZ 
Chaconne (Vitali). Richard Ellsasser at the 
organ. 49-3305, $1.16. 


Viadimir HOROWITZ 

List Album. 3 selections. WDM 1534, 
$3.99. LM 100, $4.67. 

Rondo (Clementi) and Etude in C-Sharp 
Minor, Op. 2, No. 1 (Scriabin). 49-3303, 
$1.16. 

Arabesque, Op. 18 (Schumann). 49-3304, 
$1.16. 

Amparo ITURBI 

Guadalquivir (Infante) and Impromptu No. 
3 in A-Flat, Op. 34 (Fauré). 49-3309, $1.16. 


Cantor Moshe KUSEVITZKY 
Ashrei (Slichos) and B’resh Ashono (Tradi- 
tional). Abe Ellstein at the organ. 49-3308, 
$1.16. 

James MELTON 
Songs of the Prairie. 6 selections. RCA Victor 
Orchestra and Chorus, Frank Black, con- 


ductor. WDM 1535, $3.99. LM 101, $4.67. 

THE MUSIC 
AMERICA LOVES BEST 
New 1951 Fall Edition 

The surest guide to the music you 

want! Pick up your free copy of RCA 

Victor’s exciting catalog, today. At 

record shops everywhere. 
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Nathan MILSTEIN 
Concerto in A Minor, Op. 53 (Dvo¥ak). 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Antal 
Dorati, conductor. WDM 1537, $5.14. 
LM 1147, $5.72. 

Jan PEERCE 
Don Giovanni: Il Mio Tesoro and Dalla Sua 
Pace (Mozart). RCA Victor Orchestra, Erich 
Leinsdorf, conductor. 49-3302, $1.16. 


Gregor PIATIGORSKY 
Concerto No. 1, in A Minor, Op. 33 (Saint- 
Saéns). RCA Victor Symphony Orchestra, 
Fritz Reiner, conductor. WDM 1538, $2.83. 

Fritz REINER 
Tchaikovsky Waltzes. 5 selections. RCA 
Victor Symphony Orchestra. WDM 1539, 
$3.99. LM 103, $4.67. 


Leopold STOKOWSKI 
Waltz of the Flowers (Tchaikovsky). Leopold 
Stokowski and his Symphony Orchestra, 
49-3346, $1.16. 


Gladys SWARTHOUT 
Songs of the Auvergne. 6 selections. RCA 
Victor Orchestra, Jean Paul Morel, con- 
ductor. WDM 1540, $2.83. 


Blanche THEBOM 
Fireside Favorites. 8 selections. London 
Symphony Orchestra, Warwick Braithwaite, 
conductor. WDM 1541, $5.14. LM 104, 
$4.67. 

Leonard WARREN 
OV Man River (Kern) and On The Road to 
Mandalay (Speaks). RCA Victor Orchestra, 
Frank Black, conductor. 49-3307, $1.16. 
Prices shown are suggested list, including Federal 
excise tax. Add local tax. Subject to Government 
price ceiling regulations. 


Alice in Wonderland 

All the songs, all the fun of Walt 
Disney’s wonderful new film in one 
RCA Victor Giant Storybook Album! 
Starring the original movie voices of 
Kathy Beaumont, Ed Wynn, Sterling 
Holloway and Jerry Colonna. Single 
records, too, including: Medley from 
**Alice In Wonderland,” Boston Pops 
Orchestra, Fiedler, cond. 10-3451, 
$1.16. 49-3451, $1.16. 














for orchestra alone followed by vigorous 
movement in quick time. Lengthiest of 
the five movements is the third, an as- 
tringent night-song. The work concludes 
with a brief, lively minuet-like section and 
a double-quick movement in the perpetual 
motion style. Though this work bears the 
quality of solid construction typical of 
Hindemith’s entire output, it is somewhat 
acid of expression and deficient in charin. 
Its splendid workmanship and_ pithy 
sounds are nevertheless worthy of any- 
one’s attention. 

The performance of Rybaar, Swoboda 
and the Winterthur Orchestra seems ade- 
quate and the recording is of the usual 
Westminster resplendence. C.J.L. 


MOZART: Concerto inE flat, K.449; Con- 
certo in E flat, K.482; Paul Badura- 
Skoda (piano) with Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Jona- 
than Sternberg. Oceanic LP disc 
OCS-22, $5.95. 

AHERE, we encounter fresh, youthful 

artistry that delights the ear. How com- 

pletely understanding of Mozart’s music 
is the young Czech pianist Badura-Skoda 
who writes his own cadenzas which, one 
feels, could be found among some lost 
manuscripts of the composer. Sternberg’s 
conducting has grown in stature since his 
first work with the Haydn Society; he al- 
ways had a healthy rhythmic vigor but the 
former drive has changed into more re- 
laxed music-making. True, he tends to 
tighten his orchestral reins on occasion 
and to push the rhythm sometimes in a 
way that might well huve made the pianist 
uncomfortable, though there’s no evidence 
of it apparent. The young conductor can 
be credited for understanding of requisite 
balance of instrumentation in these com- 
positions, especially the more ambitiously 
scored K.482 concerto. There have been 
several recordings of K.449, on 78 rpm 
discs, against which this first LP release 
can be pitted with satisfaction. While not 
as great a work as A.482, this concerto 
evidences a new emotional outlet from 
what went on before in Mozart’s piano 
concerto. ““There is something dark and 
melancholy about it,” says Eric Blom, the 
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slow movement especially is “full of 
troubled beauty.” It is indeed a remark- 
able work which grows on one with each 
re-playing. 

While the scoring of K.449 definitely 
suggests a small ensemble, K.482 with its 
drums and trumpets, its clarinets instead 
of oboes is best served with a larger one. It 
is a brilliant work but so full of Mozart- 
ean beauties that one forgets its splendid 
workmanship. Badura-Skoda’s only com- 
petition in this concerto is from Edwin 
Fischer. Strong competition, one might 
say, but listening to the nimble fingers of 
this gifted young artist who has a most, 
uncanny insight into the true Mozart 
style, | found | was untroubled by the 
memory of Fischer. There is a bouyancy 
and grace to Badura-Skoda’s playing that 
seems far less premeditated than Fischer’s. 

The recording is quite realistic with good 
piano tonal quality throughout. —P.H.R. 
SAINT-SAENS: Concerto in A_ minor, 

Op. 33; 

with RCA Victor Symphony Orches- 


Gregor Piatigorsky (cello) 


tra conducted by Fritz Reiner. RCA 

Victor 45 rpm set WDM-1538, $2.83. 
APIATIGORSKY recorded this work with 
the late Frederick Stock for Columbia in 
1941. The warmth and sensitivity of his 
early performance is better exploited in 
this new version with its more realistic 
recording and its more assertive orchestral 
accompaniment by Reiner. 

Saint-Saéns’ cello concerto is hardly a 
worldly opus but it remains one of the 
most satisfactory works of its kind for a 
virtuoso cellist. It makes use of the entire 


range of its instrument which is never ob- 
secured by the orchestral accompaniment. 


—J.N. 





BAX: 
IBERT: Trio for Violin, Cello and 
Harp; MALIPIERO: Sonata a cinque; 
Stuvesant String Quartet with Laura 
Newell (harp). Philharmonic disc PH- 
102, $5.95. 

ATHE CHAMBER MUSIC recordings of 


the Stuyvesant Quartet are unusual for 


Quintet for Strings and Harp; 
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breadth and depth of tone, which is due 
to the fine acoustical qualities of the Vil- 
lage Church at Bronxville, N. Y. (where 
they are made) and the splendid engineer- 
ing work of Norman Pickering. The 
Stuyvesant group are one of the finest or- 
ganizations of their kind in this country; 
their playing is alive, varied and always 
fresh in interpretative approach. These 
players are as equally at home in the roman- 
tic music of Bax as they are in the neo- 
classical fervor of Malipiero. 

All three of these works, exploiting the 
harp in different ways, are appealing. The 
most imaginative work is the Malipiero 
where the composer’s unconventional use 
Bax, with his 
sentient emotionalisms and harmonic lux- 


of the harp is ever varied. 


uriance, fills our ears with poetic beauty, 
while Ibert, with his Gallic refinement and 
picquancy, delights for the delicacy of his 
musical thought. But Malipiero, with 
his forceful blend of the old and the new 
delights our ears and stirs our emotions 
This 
is an artful program, excellently played 


with new and fascinating sounds. 


and recorded, exploiting a fine harpist as 
well as a fine group of string players. 
Strongly recommended. —P.H.R 
BEETHOVEN : 
major, Op. 96; 


Sonata No. 10 in G 

Tossy Spivakovsky 
(violin) and Rudolf Firkusny (piano). 
VIOLIN FAVORITES: Caprice Vien- 
nois (Kreisler); Valse Scherzo, Op. 34 


(Tchaikovsky); Sonata in G, Op. 3, 


Vo. 8 (Paganini-Spivakovsky); Ca- 
price No. 24, Op. 1 (Paganini); [ntro- 


duction and Tarantella, Op. 43 (Sara- 


sate); Tossy Spivakovsky and Ar- 
tur Balsam (piano). Columbia LP 


disc ML-4402, $5.95. 


AA MORE undesirable coupling would 
be difficult to imagine. Here one finds the 
finest performance yet of Beethoven’s best 
violin sonata. Alongside, there are as- 
sorted sweetmeats and see-how-fast-I-can- 
play pieces. So unrelated in style and 
content are these pieces and the Beetho- 
ven sonata that it would, I should think, 
be hard to find a listener who would want 


both. 
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It is all a great pity, for the playing and 
recording on both sides are first rate. It 
has been a long while since | have heard 
such gracious and sensitive execution as 
can be found in the lovely G major Sonata. 
Spivakovsky, except for the lack of an 
occasionally appropriate lightweight tone, 
plays with restraint and gives the work 
admirable proportion. Uncommonly out- 
standing is Firkusny’s accompaniment. 
Tonally persuasive, rhythmically alive, it 
is among the best chamber music playing 
heard this year. —C.J.L. 
BRAHMS: Sonata in G major, Op. 78; 

Osaac Stern (violin) and Alexander 

Zakin (piano). Columbia LP 

ML-2193, $4.00. 

AOF BRAHMS’ three violin and piano 
sonatas, the first is the 
Not only is it 
marvelous fund of melody but also it con- 


disc, 


most felicitous. 
richly invested with a 
tains an element of restraint which makes 
it one of the composer’s most tightly writ- 
ten chamber works. In performance the 
work often falls down because of the gen- 
eral difficulty in ensemble. This is true 
of most previous recordings of the work. 
The present performance is certainly the 
Stern and Zakin — 
who gave such a spirited performance in 
the third sonata (Columbia ML 4363) 

work together in beautiful ensemble and 


best yet recorded. 


though both bear down rather heavily on 
the music from time to time theirs is, in 
general, a well controlled performance. 
Columbia has not obscured the pianist in 
a sonata recording by making him a mere 
accompanist; both performers are given 
equal voice and excellent recording. 
D.R. 
BRAHMS: Quartet in C minor, Op. 51, 
Vo. 1; Budapest String Quartet. 
Columbia 10” LP disc ML-2191, $4.00. 
The Same with SCHUBERT: Quartet- 
salz in C 
Quartet. 
5084, $5.95. 
ATHERE is much to admire in these per- 
formances. 


minor; Amadeus String 
Westminster LP dise WL- 


The technical and stylistic as- 


surance of the seasoned Budapest en- 


The 


tempi are right, especially in the opening 


semble is especially praiseworthy. 
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movement which is marked Allegro 


not Allegro ma non troppo. The Amadeus 
Quartet, a spirited group of young players 
who perform with rich tonal warmth and 
a greater variety of coloration than the 
Budapests, start off on a left foot with too 
slow a tempo for the opening movement. 
This breadth 
Brahms’ not 


negates the sweeping of 


melodies and does suggest 
the players being carried along with the 
the 


Amadeus Quartet are most appreciable 


music as should be. Elsewhere, 
for their youthful ardor and always tonally 
ingratiating sound. The well-integrated 
workmanship of the Budapests is dis- 
turbed on occasion by the wiry tone of 
the first violinist which does not blend too 
happily with the other instruments. The 
Amadeus Quartet provide a handsome en- 
core after the Brahms — one of Schuberts’ 
most brilliant pieces of string writing — 
The 


excellent: with 


and thus give their disc added value. 
recording in both cases is 
realistic liveness. 

There are divided feelings about Brahms’ 
C minor Quarte Some players feel this 
from his classical bent 
The fact 
that he wrote almost twenty quartets be- 


work stems mort 
than his inherent romantic urge. 
fore publishing this one contributes in 
my estimation a ruminative character 
to this work, despite the recognized sever- 
ity of intentions in its outer movements. 
The Budapests suggest an acknowledg- 
ment of the classical argument, while the 
Amadeus’ approach conveys avowal of the 


P.H.LR. 


romantic. 


HAYDN, Franz Josef: 


C major; Four Marches; The London 


Divertimento in 


Baroque Ensemble conducted by Karl 
HAYDN, Michael:  Diverti- 
in C BOCCHERINIT: 
Flute Quintet in E flat major; Richard 
Adeney (flute), 
Kathleen 
Danks 
(cello 


bass 


Haas; 
mento major; 
Pougnet and 
Harold 
James Whitehead 
and James Merrett, (double 
Westminster LP disc WL-5080, 


Jean 
Sturdy (violins), 


viola), 


$5.95. 
AFOUL R lovely L&th-century works, none 
of this 
disc, im- 


them before recorded, make up 


another in Westminster’s 


yet 





pressive listing of music of that period. 
The two works by the elder Haydn are 
particularly charming. The Divertimento 
1792. It is full of surprises 
with sudden transpositions and very novel 
effects. 
are from the set Haydn wrote for the 
Of the other 
two, one is a general salute and the other 
All are in- 
Haas conducts with a great 


dates from 


orchestral Two of the marches 


English regiments in 1794. 
is from the opera, Armida. 
gratiating. 
deal of verve although occasionally the 
ensemble isn’t up to him. The recording 
is lifelike and catches the percussion par- 
ticularly well. 

Boccherini’s Flute Quintet is in a slow 
It is well 
written and sounds as though it would be 
The 


Divertimento by the younger Haydn, ac- 


movement and a very fast one. 
as much fun to play as it is to hear. 
tually a trio for violin, cello and bass, is 


at 
comparison with that of his elder brother, 


somewhat undistinguished, least by 
but it is mildly diverting. The soloists 
all play the flutist, 
Richard Adeney, although there are some 
This may 


well, particularly 


lapses from ensemble into solo. 


be due to microphone placement. Other- 
wise both performance and recording are 
quite acceptable. D.R. 


SCHUBERT: Octet in F major, Op. 166; 
. Stradivari Records Chamber Society 
conducted by Henri Nosco.  Stradi- 
vari LP disc STR-603, $5.95. 
ATHOSE who know Schubert’s gracious 
octet regard it as a friend. Its variety of 
sweet reflection, jaunty life, mysterious- 
ness without dark shadows, and overall 
jollity is ever constant, ever refreshing. 
If (except for the introduction to the sixth 
and last movement) it bears no trace of 
pain or anguish, the work is none the less 
rewarding for its healthy, sunlit beauties. 
Written 1824, the octet 
posed for Count Ferdinand Troyer, an 


in was com- 
amateur clarinetist of considerable ability 
and incidentally the chamberlain of the 
of Archduke Rudolph of Austria, 
Beethoven’s To 
even this close to the shadow of Beethoven 


court 


famous patron. come 


must have impressed Schubert, for he de- 
signed his octet in many ways directly 
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after the septet by Beethoven. This form 
in no way, however, constricts the verve 
of Schubert or blocks his typically long 
The’ work 
rambles a bit here and there, but that sel- 
dom detracts from the most 


developmental excursions. 
memorable 
moments of the score. 

The Stradivari Chamber ensemble is a 
It boasts 
a splendid string quintet as well as the 


highly competent organization. 


superb clarinetist, Augustin Duques. If 


it is lacking in ultimate refinement it is 
due to the absence of first quality horn 
and bassoon soloists. 


The recording is clean and clear. Sur- 
faces are acceptable. C.J.L. 


TELEMANN: Tafelmusik II (1733) Nos. 
2 and 4; LOEILLET; Trio Sonata in 
Bminor; Milton Wittgenstein, Thom- 
as Wilt and Samuel Baron (flutes); 
Engelbert Marcel 
Hubert (cello) and Sylvia Marlowe 
(harpsichord). Westminster LP 
WL 5076, $5.95. 

A THESE two very fine Telemann “dinner- 

music”’ scores are in the forms of a quartet 

The first, in D 

minor, is here performed by three flutes 

with harpsichord assisted by cello; the 


Brenner (oboe); 


disc 


and a trio respectively. 


second, in E minor, by flute, oboe, harpsi- 
chord If this delightful ge- 
intended to be talked 
through, listeners missed some music worth 


and cello. 


brauchmusik was 
hearing. The contemporary listener can 
and should now do it justice. By com- 
somewhat 


West- 


minster deserves high praise for bringing 


parison the Loeillet trio is 


slighter but just as ingratiating. 


these neglected baroque scores before the 
public. 

There was a previous recorded per- 
formance of the second Telemann by the 
Ars Rediviva Ensemble but it certainly 
cannot be considered great competition 
to this one. I cannot praise the perform- 
ers too highly. Further, Westminster has 
balanced the ensembles wel] and recorded 
them with rare fidelity. D.R. 


VILLA-LOBOS: Bachianas Brasileiras 
Vo. 1 (for 8 cellos); Choros No. 4 (for 3 


horns and trombone); Choros No. 7 (for 
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flute, oboe, clarinet, saxophone, bassoon, 


violin, cello and Chamber 
Groups conducted by Werner Janssen. 
Capitol LP disc P8147, $4.95. 

ATHREE more works by Brazil’s most 


esteemed composer played by 


gong ); 


Janssen, 
who previously proved himself a sympa- 
thetic interpreter (viz. Capitol disc L- 
8943). Of the five suites that Villa-Lobos 


wrote as a tribute to Bach, Bachianas 


Brasileiras No. 1 remains one of the most 


fascinating with its striking tonal coloring 
which recalls in some ways Bach’s Sizth 


Brandenburg Concerto, though stylistically 


it is ‘‘a long way from Bach.” 

In his Choros compositions, Villa-Lobos 
has devised a sort of hybrid serenade in 
which primitive rhythms supply strength 
and varied tonal coloring is obtained in 
This 
style may be somewhat unfathomable to 


ears 


unusual instrumental combinations. 


brought up on European music 
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though musically it offers a fascinating ex- 
But for all their rhythmic and 
effects, 
musically much ado about little. 


perience. 
tonal these compositions seem 
Capitol 


engineers have done a more satisfactory 


job here than in the first LP disc men- 


P.H.R. 


tioned above. 





BACH: English Suite No. 4 in F; French 
Suite No. 2 inC minor; Denise Restout 
(harpsichord). R.E.B. Editions LP 
dise 1, $5.95. 

ADENISE RESTOULT is Wanda 


dowska’s assistant, and her playing is 


Lan- 


naturally influenced by Landowska’s views. 
Thus we have here a free and fairly ro- 
mantic Bach, scholarly in its treatment of 
the ornamentation, adventurous in its 
registration. Miss Restout plays with a 
nice rhythmic swing and little of the met- 
ronomic exactitude that passes for “‘auth- 
entic” playing in certain 
attack 
rough, as in the Gigue of the French Suite. 


harpsichord 
circles. Sometimes her sounds 
For the most part, though, the two works 
are nimbly fingered, and the results can 
be called more than ordinarily authorita- 
tive. H.C. 
BEETHOVEN: 

Adieur), Op. 


Sonata 
18a; 
and Fugue in E flat, Op. 35; Friedrich 
London LP dise LLP- 


in E flat (Les 
Eroica Variations 
Gulda (piano). 
322, $5.95. 
AYOUNG GULDA is altogether a tal- 
ented pianist. The only thing against 
him at the moment is his youth, and he 
can’t do anything about that except grow 
older. When he gets more experience he 
won't press as much as he sometimes does 
in the Variations, letting the line get away 


from him. His interpretation of the son- 


ata, though, is a considerable achieve- 
ment. It is in beautiful pianistic order, it 
has color and rhythmic bounce. The 


only recorded version that can be spoken 
of in the same breath is the Novaes, re- 


cently issued on Vox. I happen to prefer 
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fugues, sound as though a 


the Novaes, but I won't say it’s better. 
It is different, that’s all. In the present 
what happened in the 
of Les Adieur? The volume 
suddenly drops from the previous level, 


recording, last 


movement 


Otherwise the re- 
—-H.C.S. 


and continues lower. 
production is excellent. 


-BUXTEHUDE: Prelude, Fugue and Cha- 


conne; Prelude and Fugue in D major; 
Prelude and Fugue in F sharp minor; 
Chorale Preludes: Nun bitten wir den 
Vagnificat Primi Toni; 
Wie schoen leuchtet 

der Morgenstern; Robert Noehren 
(organ). Allegro LP disc AL 113, $5.45. 
ATHIS is the second volume in a pro- 


heiligen Geist; 
Choral Fantasia 


posed complete recording of the organ 
works of Buxtehude, a composer who has 
been praised for the breadth and scope of 
his works, his daring invention, and bril- 
liancy of figuration. This LP group 
unusually comprehensive for a single disc 
upholds everything that has been said 
about Buxtehude’s music; it particularly 
shows off the peculiar coloring effects he 
achieved, which, in some moments of the 
Berlioz were 
experimenting with the instrument. 
Noehren has recorded a lot of music for 
Allegro and all of it has been in exception- 
this 
The organ he 


ally Those on 


disc are no exceptions. 


fine performances. 
uses in the Grace Episcopal Church 
of Sandusky, Ohio is 
phonographic. Realistic recording. 
—D.R. 
CHOPIN: Preludes; Op. 28; Claudio Ar- 
Columbia LP disc, ML- 


particularly 


rau (piano). 

1420, $5.45. 
AANDRE GIDE once said, “Some of 
Chopin’s shortest works have the neces- 
sary and pure beauty of the resolution of a 
problem. In art, to state a problem well 
is to solve it.””. Nowhere is this more true 
than in the twenty-four short preludes for 
piano. Their very perfection, however, 
presupposes a like amount of artistry from 
the performer. ‘This artistry has been sad- 
ly lacking in recorded performances. They 
should not be treated with aloofness as 
Petri did, 
Rubenstein. 


nor sentimentalized as did 


Neither should they be semi- 
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catalog, you won't find pages of glowing 
superlatives that are actually bare of facts. 
What you'll find are specifications and 
more specifications. Performance ratings 
and comparison ratings, factual and com- 
plete. 


The majority of Twin-Trax* Recorders in 
use today have been purchased by, or 
recommended by an engineer. Engineers 
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reputation in the electronics field; our 
leadership in magnetic recording since 
1936; and the specifications that make 
our recorders the outstanding units in the 
popular-price field. 


Twin-Trax* Recorders are not sold in 
stores, and they’re not advertised in na- 
tional consumer magazines. This is be- 
cause Twin-Trax* units are designed for 
a highly specialized group of technical 
engineers and critical music lovers, who 
demand the personal contact and inside 
engineering information which is available 
to them by dealing direct- 





IF you were to ask an engineer 
what he considers the best 
value in tape recorders, chances 
are he'd say ‘“Twin-Trax*.”’ 
And there’s good reason. Just 
as a trained musician is able 
to evaluate a musical score by 
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‘rapable of evaluating the qual- 
ity of audio equipment by 
checking over its specifica- 
tions. 
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TWIN-TRAX* RECORDERS 
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Mode! 810-B 
Your Net Price 
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*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 





ly with the manufacturer. 





For the full story of Twin- 
Trax* design features, 
write today for Catalog 
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Everywhere. 
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Lisztian showpieces as in Moiseivitch’s 
performances nor muddled into a con- 
fusion of voices as in either of Cortot’s 
(due probably to recording). So far the 
best recorded interpretation is that of 
Guiomar Novaes and, by comparison with 
Arrau’s, it so remains. On the whole, 
Arrau’s treatment of these pieces is im- 
maculate but somewhat cold. His tempi 
are all a bit faster than is common, and 
he showers on the work as a whole a sort 
of pianistic glitter. On the other hand, 
there is such a clarity of detail that no 
note is lost in an all too familiar pedal- 
blur. Although the performances are 
objectively restrained, a large amount of 
rubato is used. Novaes’ performances 
were not only clean but poetic. not only 
restrained but also fresh. Arrau has been 
favored with a much better recording, 


one of Columbia’s most realistic. D.R. 


DEBUSSY: /mages, Sets 1 and 2; Walter 
Gieseking (piano). Columbia 10’ LP 
disc ML-2188, $4.00. 

AONLY a more brilliant recording would 

be needed to make this disc one of the 

outstanding piano releases of the postwar 
era. Gieseking is superb in almost every 
way in rendering these exquisite pieces. 

His unusual work is marked by a special 

care for meter, for blending and balanc- 

ing, and for subtle dynamic contrasts. 

Gieseking sHows here that he has lost 

little, if any, of his old-time mastery over 

Debussy and that he is (in this particular 

realm) still king of the pianists. Some- 

what noisy surfaces. C.3.L. 


LISZT: Funérailees; Valse oubilée No. 1; 
Sonetto 104 del Petrarca; Rakoezy 
Viarch (arranged by Horowitz from 
Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsody No. 15; 
Vladimir Horowitz (piano). RCA- 
Victor 10” LP dise LM-100, $4.67. 

AHOROWITZ is a born Liszt player. 

There is a quality of enthusiasm in his play- 

ing, and there is the utmost technical as- 

surance and sweep. This program is all 
too short, it should have been on one side 
of a 12” dise with Horowitz’s command- 
ing performance of the Sonata in B minor. 
Funérailles, with its clashing dissonances 
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at the beginning and its octaves in the 
middle recalling Chopin’s Polonaise, Op. 
53, has an elemental grandeur which Horo- 
witz commands. Those who contend that 
this pianist has no poetic feeling should 
listen to his playing in the quieter pages of 
this work and particularly in the last 
pages of the Sonetto. The big moment here 
is Horowitz’s arrangement of Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 15, in which he ; 
outdoes Liszt and Berlioz in his virtuoso 
exploitation of the Hungarian national air. 
Its mighty impressive; but after the poetic 
qualities of the previous compositions, 
such blatant patrioticism seems out of 
place. But few will wish to miss this 


Horowitz show. It’s colossal, it’s tre- 
mendous it’s Horowitz at his virtuoso 
best. 


Recording is realistic with a solid bass, 
but the piano tone in the higher range is 
sometimes a bit brittle. P.H.R. 





BERG: Der Wein; Charlotte Boerner 
(soprano) and the Janssen Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Werner Jans- 
sen. Capitol 10’ LP dise L-8150, 
$3.98. 

ATHIS SIGNIFICANT dise contains an 
abundance of riches. First, there is Alban 
Berg’s music Der Wein a mature 
cantata in three sections written in 1929 
at the height of the composer’s mastery. 
Second, there is a simple, intelligent ex- 
planation from Alfred Frankenstein of the 
structure of the work and some of the 
basic rules that govern the use of the 12- 
tone row. 

For this release Capitol Records should 
earn the praise of anyone who owns a re- 
sponsible and friendly attitude toward 
music. It is the best job any record con- 
cern has yet done to foster an under- 
standing for a branch of composition that 
is varied, rich, and history-making. 

The influence of the 12-tone grammar 
has been enormous among the creators of 
sound during the past decade, for it rep- 
resents a broad highway that adventurous 
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men may travel in search of new means 
of expression. 


The problem of exposing and educat- , 


-ing a public nurtured on the classical 
Viennese masters, however, has been and 
will be a difficult one. Such discs as this 

| dare 
say that if Der Wein gets enough circula- 


one should help matters no little. 


tion it will at least pay its way and there- 
by encourage all other record companies 
to follow suit. When that day arrives, 
it will be a happy one for those who have 
any love or interest in the music of their 
time. (Maybe somebody will even give 
us a recording of Schoenberg’s shamefully 
neglected Five Orchestral Pieces.) 

When we get records containing music 
of this type, let us hope that they will be 
performed with as much understanding 
skill Charlotte 
Boerner, and the members of the orchestra 
Such 


thought deserves no less. 


FALLA: Seven popular Spanish songs; 
SANDOVAL: 


ana; El mercado de las esclavas; Cantiga; 


and as Werner Janssen, 


musical 


C.J.L. 


exhibit here. Vigorous 


Copla bailable; Zamor- 
Copla leonesa; Copla malaguena; Soléa; 
Lydia de Ibarrondo (mezzo-soprano ) 
and Miguel Sandoval (piano). _Co- 
lumbia 10’ LP dise ML 2189, $4.00. 

AFOR SOME the de Falla Spanish songs 

were performed for all time by the late 

Conchita Supervia, and her old recordings 

now available on Decca LP will be sought 

out despite mechanical shortcomings. 

Others, including myself, have preferred 

the long out-of-print discs made by Maria 

Barrientos with the composer at the piano 

(Columbia D 11701 and PFX 1) and were 

willing to settle for the much later re- 

cording of Carmen Torres (Victor M 1223). 

Miss 


smooth, and pleasant 


more. distinctive, 
Miss 


like her, she is Spanish, 


Ibarrondo has a 


voice than 
Torres, and, 
though she shows less of the expected na- 
tional temperament. There is good clean 
singing on the new disc, if not especially 
subtle. The singer is at her best in the 
soft sustained songs. The Sandoval pieces 
are of a well-known type, surefire with 


With the 
composer at the piano, Miss Ibarrondo 


most audiences, | should judge. 
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makes the most of them. Good record- 
ing. -P.L.M. 
FRENCH SONGS (16th and 17th cen- 

turies): Psaume 130 (@erton); Psaume 
50 (Adrian le Roy); Qaand me souvient 
(Crequillon); Tant que vivray (At- 
taignant); Suile en re (lute) (Visée); 
En quelque lieu; La voila la nacelle; 
Beaur yeur (Besard); ENGLISH 
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not, 
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groove records, so finely grooved and sensitive to 
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this quality. 
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SONGS (17th century): Flow my tears; 
I saw my lady weep; Fantasie (lute) 
(Dowland); When from my love; A 
pretty duck there was; What thing is love 
(Bartlett); Rest sweet nymphs (Pilking- 
ton); /f was a lover (Morley); Hugues 
Cuenod (tenor) and Hermann Leeb 
(lute). Westminster LP disc WL 5085, 
$5.95. 
ATHIS is a companion record to M. 
Cuenod’s fine set of Italian and Spanish 
songs to the lute (Westminster WL 5059). 
Not unnaturally the singer is most at home 
in the French selections, but his treatment 
of the English is only a little less im- 
pressive. His diction in our language is 
marked by a slight accent which in no way 
interferes with the clarity and beauty of 
his singing. His treatment of such quiet 
songs as | saw my lady weep and Rest 
sweel nymphs is beautifully reserved, but 
he has plenty of power when needed, as in 
the two French Psalms. Mr. Leeb plays 
a long lute solo on each side of the disc, 
the French one interesting for its use of 


P.L.M. 


the famous La fu/ia theme. 
HANDEL: 
Ritchie 
(tenor), 


{cis and Galatea; Margaret 
Richard 
William Herbert 

Trevor Anthony (basso) with Handel 


(soprano), Lewis 


(tenor), 


Choir and Orchestra con- 
ducted by Walter Goehr. Handel 
Society LP set, 3 discs, HDL 2, $17.85. 

AHANDEL’S pastoral on a text by John 

Gay (of Beggar’s Opera fame ) was originally 


Society 


given in 1720 with scenery and costumes 
but no action, thus taking its place be- 
tween secular oratorio and opera. A 
decade later the composer enlarged and 
produced it again as a protest against a 
Though hearing it 


today we may feel the work runs to length, 


pirated production. 


there is no denying the beauties of many 
of its arias such as Love in her eyes sits 
playing, Would you gain the tender creature 
and 


the color and imagination of many orches- 


4s when the dove laments her love 


tral effects, or the uncouth humor of the 
music alloted to the giant Polyhemus, as 
exemplified in the air O ruddier than the 
cherry. 
caused by the use of a tenor for the part 


Perhaps a certain monotony is 
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of Damon, whose arias seem to alternate 





with those of Acis, also a tenor. To be 
sure, this is strictly according to Handel’s 
original score, though in later perform- 
ances the composer gave the part to a boy 
soprano, indicating a choice in the pub- 
lished score. The best singing in the set 
is done by Miss Ritchie, who implements 
a voice of real lyric appeal with unusual 
musicianship and taste. The men con- 
cerned are good, and obviously at home in 
the oratorio style. 

Some time ago an abridged performance 
of this work was issed by the Harvard 
Radio Studios, and considerable pleasure 
was to be gotten from the work of the 
young singers, especially that of the basso 
Paul Tibbetts. Needless to say there is 
little to compare in the two recordings, 
though anyone possessing the Harvard 
record may well feel he has the cream of 
the score. —P.L.M. 
HANDEL: Egypt; Walter 

Goehr conducting the Choir and Or- 

chestra of the Handel Society of 

England with Elsie Morison and 

Margaret Kalmus (sopranos), Mar- 
Richard 

Lewis (tenor), Donald Lea and Stan- 

ley Riley (basses). Handel Society set 

HDL-1, 2 LP dises, $11.90. 

ATHOSE who do not know the remark- 
ably 


Israel in 


jorie Thomas (contralto), 


persuasive power of Handel’s last 
great oratorio through good performances 
will, after hearing these discs, be apt to 
underrate the work. The work of Goehr 
and his choral and instrumental forces is 
liveless to point of missing the spirit in so 
powerful a number as He gave them hail- 
stones. Only the work of some of the vocal 
soloists has requisite sensitivity and the 
breath of life. 

The recording is dull-sounding, in addi- 
tion; and the dynamics are (and this is 
alarmingly 
It is a pity that Handel’s great 
masterwork has been so poorly repre- 


most unfortunate) circum- 


scribed. 


sented. —C.J.L. 
LIEDER RECITAL: Viola, Op. 123; 
Die Blumensprache, Op. 173, No. 5; 


Der Blumen Schmerz, Op. 173, No. 4, 
(Schubert); Méchte im Walde, Op. 4, 
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Vo. 3; Homm, wir wandeln, Op. 4, 
No. 2; Hirschlein ging im Wald spazier- 
en; Im Lenz; Morgenwind, Op. posth 
(Cornelius); Der Knabe und das Im- 
mlein; Wiegenlied; Citronenfalter im 
April (Wolf); Tiana Lemnitz (so- 
prano) and Michael Raucheisen (pi- 
ano). Urania LP dise URLP 7013, 
$5.95. 


ATHIS is one of those programs that 
cause one to open one’s eyes in wonder, and 
it is a disc to justify fully the LP song re- 
cital. Who would have expected a lieder 
recital, made up of Schubert, Cornelius 
and Wolf, in which the Wolf songs were 
The Schubert 
side of the disc, running, the label tells us, 
to twenty-one minutes in performance, is 


the only familiar ones? 


Viola covers 
fifteen pages in the Peters edition. Vari- 
ously described as a “floral pageant. 

no more than a curiosity’’ (Capell) and 
“not the Schubert’s 
though it is by far the most perfect and 
beautiful of the long ones” (Tovey), this 


made up of only three songs. 


longest of songs, 


work could easily lead us into boredom if 


done less exquisitely than it is by Miss 
Lemnitz. The 
normal length 
though still of typically Schubertian de- 
sign. 


other two are of more 


and more conventional, 


The Cornelius group may surprise some 
hearers into exploring this now generally 
forgotten master: they are frankly roman- 
tic, melodious, and appealing. The three 
by Wolf include the little known early 
Wiegenlied (not found in the Peters col- 
lected edition) offered several years ago by 
Greta Stueckgold in a recorded Wolf re- 
cital. 
pristine estate on this disc. 


Miss Lemnitz’ voice is in all but its 
The tone has 
just a suggestion of that flutteriness that 
has sometimes got the best of her, but 
she sings with unfailing taste. One feels 
that her approach is one of quiet under- 
standing rather than of any deep and 
studied penetration. Mr. Raucheisen 
plays well,and the recording is very good. 
There was a moment or two of pitch-waver 
at the beginning of the last Schubert song 
on the copy reviewed. —P.L.M 
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MAHLER: Kindertotenlieder; Kathleen 
Ferrier (contralto) with Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra 
Bruno Walter. 
disc ML-2187, $4.00. 

MAHLER: Kindentolenlieder; Lorri Lail 
(mezzo-soprano) with Symphony Or- 
chestra of Radio Berlin conducted by 
Rolf Kleinert; Lieder eines fahrenden 
Gesellen; Josef Metternich (baritone) 
with same orchestra conducted by Leo- 
pold Ludwig. Urania LP disc URLP- 
7016, $5.95. 

AMAHLER’S Songs on the Death of 

Children remains one of the great song 


conducted by 
Columbia 10’ LP 
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foreign deletions on Deutsche 
Polydor. Now at reasonable 
list. Rosaria Parisi, 1433 So. 
Pa. 


Grammophon and 
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7th St., Philadelphia, 


STOP WASTING MONEY! Expert Guidance 
and Technica! Advice on ‘“‘High Fidelity"’ Speakers, 
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cycles of modern times — a personal docu- 
ment of unsurpassed subtlety and refine- 
ment. This group of songs represents 
“the culmination of Mahler’s intimate 
lyric art.” Urania with its inclusion of 
Songs of a Wayfarer invites comparison be- 
tween Mahler’s earlier cycle and his later 
one. The latter was written in 1883-84 
and the former in 1900-02. In the Way- 


farer songs, in which the emotional grada- 


tions are far less inward and refined, there 
is nonetheless an intensity of purpose and 
a feeling that is later crystallized in the 
Songs on the Death of Children. The sug- 
gestion of the folk element is in both song 
groups, but more inwardly expressed in 
the latter. 

History on records was made when the 
late Heinrich Rehkemper sang the A inden- 
lotenlieder for Polydor over two decades 
ago. Though outdated today in repro- 
duction, Rehkemper’s intimate artistry 
was so wholly right in this song cycle that 
those recordings are still. the cherished 
possession of many listeners. 

History on records may be duplicated 
in Columbia’s release of this work as 
Bruno Walter, one of the foremost inter- 
preters of Mahler’s music, returns to Vienna 
and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
to conduct for one of the most gifted 
singers of our time. While one can admire 
the sterling musicianship of the Danish 
lieder singer, Lorri Lail, it soon becomes 
apparent that in comparison Ferrier is the 
more personal artist. She alone colors her 
voice and achieves the greater variety of 
dynamic gradations. In the second song, 
it is Miss Ferrier who truly recreates the 
mood at the start and brings moving ex- 
pression to the phrase, “Ihr wolltet mir 
mit eurem Leuchten sagen.” In the third 
song her singing of the final lines is the 
more deeply moving and in the final song, 
it is she that leaves the indelible im- 
pression just as Rehkemper did. 

In the orchestral accompaniments, Klein- 
ert is often more assertive than Walter, 
but the latter is the more intimate inter- 
pretor. Both recordings are tonally clear 


and well engineered, though the quality of 


Columbia’s has the richer tonal texture. 
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One cannot ignore the Urania disc. Miss 
Lail may not move one as Ferrier does, but 
her artistry nonetheless commands respect. 
Furthermore, the fact that Metternich 
gives the most persuasive performance of 
the Wayfarer songs on records, owing to 
the fact that he feels and lives the words 
more truly than Carol Brice does, adds to 
the value of the record. Moreover, this 
recording is better clarified than the Brice- 
Reiner version. Ludwig is perhaps less 
subtle than Reiner but his conducting is 
equally as proficient in matters of rhythm 
and tonal gradations. P.H.LR. 


(LMONTEVERDI: Salve Regina; Magni- 


« fical secondo; VERDI: Ave Maria; 
Laudi alla Virgine; Pater Noster; The 
Philadelphia Choral Ensemble con 
ducted by James Fleetwood. Allegro 
LP disc ALG-3019, $5.95. 

ATHESE are the first sacred composi- 

tions by Monteverdi to be recorded. They 

reveal that this acknowledged innovator 
in his time regarded dramatic feeling and 
even passion as a quality essential to 
music. The Salve Regina, sung by three 
soloists alto, tenor and bass with 
organ accompaniment, owns a_ sensual 
beauty in sound that gives it the character 
of an operatic scene. “It might well be- 
long to Orfeo,” says one writer. There is 
perhaps a reason for this, for some of the 
churches for which Monteverdi wrote 
sacred music were merely concert-halls, 
“where people met to discuss ‘the most 
secular matters, or to pass the time listen- 
ing to splendid music.”” Monteverdi who 
generally dramatized the text in his mac- 
rigals, applies the same formula to this 
work. To condemn it on these grounds is 

a mistake, for surely the text of Salve 

Regina invites emotional treatment. In 

the Magnificat, for unaccompanied chorus, 

we have an example of this composer’s 
more religious approach, but even here 
the alterations in text, selected from the 

Book of Luke, dictate dramatic changes. 
Verdi’s Ave Maria, for four voices 

soprano, alto, tenor and bass — a capella, 

and his Laudi alla Vergine, for women’s 
voices a capella, are among his last com- 

positions (they were completed in 1898). 
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They are, says Francis Toye, “‘as much an 
expression of aesthetic as of religious 
faith, for in different degrees they repre- 
sent an attempt. . . to adopt some char- 
acteristics of the Palestrina and Marcello 
he so greatly admired to the requirements 
The Ave Maria 


is an experiment in harmonizing a so- 


of contemporary taste.” 
called “Enigmatic Scale,” which is heard 
in the beginning. A rather fascinating ex- 
periment, one might say, in which the 
composer achieves much beauty in sound. 
The Laudi has an ethereal quality with 
the floating high tones of the sopranos, but 
for all its reverence the work might have 
fitted into a religious scene in one of his 
The Pater Noster, for five voices 
1880), has its 
though 
the church. 

The Philadelphia Choral Ensemble 


boasts some fine voices. 


operas. 


(dating from dramatic 


moments its harmony 


suggests 


The conductor 
evidently aims for expressive quality in 
sound rather than sharp definitions in the 
manner of Robert Shaw. This does not 
help to make the texts always intelligible, 
though the singing has appeal. The en- 
semble seems well enough balanced in the 
recording which has plenty of tonal live- 


ness. An unusual record, well worth 
hearing. P.HLR. 
BELOVED SCHUBERT SONGS: Lieb- 


esbotschaft; Der. Erlkénig; Stiéindchen; 
Gretchen am Spinnrade; Der Tod und das 
Viidchen; Die Forelle; Ave Maria (all 
sung in German); Marian Anderson 
(contralto) with Franz Rupp at the 
piano. RCA Victor 10” LP dise LM- 
98, $4.67 (also 45 rpm, $3.99). 
AMISS ANDERSON’S voice is heard at 
its finest in this Schubert recital. Her in- 
sight into all these songs suggests deep 
study and careful preparation. As a 
lieder singer, she has grown consistently 
with the years, and in these offerings one 
finds her atristry fully matured. The vocal 
The Erl 
King recall the late Schumann-Heinck. 
Her Gretchen at the Spinning Wheel has 
without 


contrasts she accomplishes in 


drama stress. Her Serenade is 
neither sentimentalized nor over-stressed. 


Her Ave Maria has beauty of tone and ap- 


September, 1951 


propriate simplicity. The manner in 
which she lightens her voice in Love's 
Message and The Trout is admirable. In 
the latter, she catches the mood far better 
than she did in her earlier version. Of 
course, she has had the advice of Franz 
Rupp in preparing these songs and she has 
his excellent accompaniments to match her 
own musicianship. The recording is quite 
natural though intimate in sound. 


P.H.LR. 


WAGNER: Der Fliegende Holliinder 
Die Frist ist um; Die Walkiire — Wotans 
Abschied; Die Mesitersinger Flieder- 
monolog and Wahn, Wahn, iiberall Wahn; 
Hans Hotter (baritone) with German 
orchestras conducted by Robert Heger 
and H. Hollreiser. Decca LP 
DL-9514, $5.95. 

ATHESE are re-recordings of Deutsche 

Grammophon discs made by Hans Hotter 

some years back, judging from the youth- 

ful quality of his voice. 

Wagnerian 


disc 


In all the famous 
fine 
musicianship and beauty of tone remain 
appealing, though his romantic, youthful 
ardor does not suggest the maturity of 
characterization associated with the Dutch- 
Wotan. The 
accompaniments are competently han- 
dled, but the tonal texture is thick and 
not live and clear like those obtained these 
days. 


scenes, the baritone’s 


man, Sachs, or orchestral 


Some tape flutter and slippage dis- 
turb an otherwise well-contrived dubbing 
job. The Wotan “Farewell” ends abrupt- 
ly and does not include the ‘“‘Magic Fire” 
J.N. 
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Politics 


holdings in Central taken an 
active position in the condemnation of such 
NEVER 
under such conditions. 
“The waxing of the Vivaldi Seasons took 
place in Victoria Hall in Geneva, Switzer- 
1951. As a matter of 
fact, all of our recordings of the Stuttgart 
Chamber 


Europe, 


recordings and has done work 


land during July 
have been 
plished there to date. The conductor, 
Karl Munchinger, is a native of Stuttgart, 


Orchestra accom- 
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but the rest of his men come from all over 
Europe, notably Germany, Austria, Switz- 
erland, Italy, Holland, and France. The 
group does not play in the Russian zones, 
and, as a matter of interest to your read- 
ers, plays about everywhere else in Europe.” 

We are glad to publish this statement 
We are not the only ones that thought the 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra played in 
its own city and were recorded there. The 
fact that London records the organization 
in Switzerland is unquestionably political- 
ly significant to them, though it is not to 
us: The same London official goes on to 
say: We “have never made use of radio 
tapes emanating from any source but have 
actually sponsored EACH and EVERY 
work issued in our catalogue. These have 
been fully paid for and make use of con- 
tracted artists and have been supervised 
by our own personnel.” 

This last statement recalls the previous- 
ly mentioned Disraeli epigram. The infer- 
ence by London is to the politics in business 
of other record concerns who are sponsor- 
ing radio tapes emanating . from other 
sources which are not favored by many to- 
day. Much of this has to do with costs 
which, as we previously said, do not fall in 
our jurisdiction of reporting. It must be a 
lamentable state of affairs for any record 
concern to issue a recording of a major 
work which has cost a high figure only to 
have a better one come along from sources 
that cut costs considerably. Neither the 
critic nor the record buyer, however, 
should be concerned with the original costs 
of a recording or its source. While some 
of us may respect the politics of one record 
concern and deplore those of another, we 
cannot ignore the artistic values’ of 
either concern’s finished products. 


NEW OPERAS 


(Continued from page 10) 





us of the Dresden State Opera con- 

ducted by Karl Elmendorff. Urania 

LP set U RLP-204, 3 discs, $17.85. 
ATHERE is a lot of fun in this old opéra 
comique, though like most similar works 
it is stylistically outmoded. Fra Diavolo, 
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a brigand somewhat like Robin Hood, is 
feared by the Italian villagers. His ar- 
rival in the guise of a nobleman at Mat- 
teo’s tavern at the same time as Lord 
Kookburn, an English tourist, and his 
comely young wife Lady Pamela, is timed 
to relieve the Lady of valuable jewels. Not 
only does he steal a precious piece of her 
jewelry but he flirts with her. There is 
much intrigue in the inn, and the inn- 
keeper’s daughter Zerlina becomes un- 
wittingly involved in the midnight goings- 
on. This results in her lover Lorenzo chal- 
lenging Fra Diavolo to a duel, which never 
comes off as Diavolo’s cohorts are caught 
and forced to lay a trap for him. There is 
the usual happy ending. 

Auber (1782-1871) has been called “‘the 
last great representative of the opéra 
comique.” In the middle of the 19th 
century his operas were very fashionable 
entertainment, and one has only to turn 
to Henry F. Chorley’s notes on the Royal 
Italian Opera at London in mid-century 
to realize how. much this work was en- 
joyed. What, Chorley asks, “of its kind, 
can be more elegant, and in places more 
melodious, than Fra Diavolo? which, again, 
is another of the world’s stock pieces 
music to revel in, without any fatal seduc- 
tion. If he has been rarely deep, M. Auber 
is never dull. . . He is always light and 
piquant for voices, delicious in his treat- 





” 


ment of the orchestra. . . 

Fra Diavolo has a tuneful gaiety without 
undue sentiment that places it on the 
level with Donizetti’s Daughter of the 
Regiment, which seems to have survived a 
better fate. There are some attractive 
arias and some fine ensembles. The per- 
formance, sung by members of the Dres- 
den Opera, is spirited and pleasing to the 
ear. Hopf is the star singer with Beilke 
second in line as the pert Zerlina. Schilp, 
as Lady Pamela, scores in characteriza- 
tion and the noble voice of Frick dis- 
tinguishes the role of Matteo. The choral 
singing is a bit rough at times, but Ele- 
mendorff’s spirited direction keeps the 
piece moving in the right way. There’s 
plenty of liveness to the recording. 


—P.H.R. 
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RECORD BUYER'S GUIDE 


Some Leading Dealers Across the Country 


New York City 


HARRY BERLINER MUSIC SHOP 
154 - 4th Ave. at 14th St. 





ELAINE MUSIC SHOP, 
9 East 44 St. 





MORTIMER H. FOGEL 
92 Liberty Street 





HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
___. 420 Madison Ave. at 48th St. 





LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS 
____ 450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 





RABSON’'S RECORD SHOP 
111 West 52nd Street 





G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 





Tucson, Arizona 


GRABE ELECTRIC CO. 
26 East Congress 





Berkeley, Calif. 


ART MUSIC COMPANY 
2400 Telegraph Ave. 








Los Angeles, California 


BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 





GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3089 Wilshire Boulevard 





San Francisco, California 


THE RECORD SHOP 
14 Tillman Place 





SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Suter Street 





New Haven, Conn. 


DAVID DEAN SMITH 
Elm Street at Broadway 





Washington, D.C. 


THE RECORD LOFT 
814 - 17th St., N.W. 





Chicago, Illinois 


LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 





Baltimore, Maryland 


THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 


327 North Charles Street 





Boston, Massachusetts 


MOSHER MUSIC CO., Inc. 
181 Tremont Street 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota 
SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
_ 86-88 South 10th Street __ 
St. Louis, Missouri 
AEOLIAN COMPANY OF MISSOURI 
1004 Olive Street 
Rochester, New York 
THE RECORD SHOP 
McCurdy & Co., Inc. 
Main at Elm 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO 
124 East 4th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
43-45 The Arcade 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
WALNUT MUSIC SHOP 
1118 Walnut Street 
H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
10th and Walnut Streets 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BENSWANGER'S 
5884 Forbes St. at Shady Lane 
Reading, Pa. 
e LEWICKI-FIELD CO 


*The Classical Record Shop 
2S 550 Court Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 

HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 
630 North Broadway 
Charleston, W. Va. 

GALPERIN MUSIC CO. 

17 Capito! Street 
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Irving Kolodin—Saturday Review of Literature 
" first-rate Milhaud, replete with his owr unmistakable ficne 
of invention and grandeur of execution. Special note a e 
taken of Westminster's luminous recording and of Badura 


Skoda's exquisite piano playing the “Five Studies.” 

_21)—Five Studies for 
LHAUD —Se enade for Orchestra (1920 21) : 
oe and Oxchestra—Suite Maximilian—Trois Rag Caprices i 
Paul Badura-Skoda, piano, Vienna Symphony Orchestra, Pienry 
Swoboda conducting WL 505! 


» 


er 
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Edward Tatnall Car. by 
— Saturday Rev. of Literature 

I rate this as one of the finest 18th-century ensemble record- 
ings I’ve heard. Perfect balance between “big” orchestral sound 
and sharp, natural tone to solo instruments. Here’s your “18th- 
century” disc for hi-fi demonstrating!" 
BACH —Brandenburg Concerto No. 4, GS. Major—Canteta No. 152 
(Tritt auf die Glaubensbahn)—London Baroque Ensemble. WL 5067 


ALL 12” 
LONG PLAYING RECORDS ~ $5.95 Ea: 























